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CHAPTER XVL 
A STORY OF FAMILY AFFECTION. 


HERE was no doubt whatever as to the child’s identity. The 

Geoffrey Fanes had lived in Paris at the time of her birth, 
and her certificate of baptism, a few old letters and a note-book of 
her father’s had all been sold, one by one, by Mauprat to the Squire. 
This little work-girl, in her white cap, and with her ideas and man- 
ners of the twelfth arrondissement, was the treasure that he had 
brought up from the lowest social strata of Parisian life to be the 
acknowledge niece of his high-bred wife, the daily companion of 
Bella and little Kate at home! 

The poor Squire was simply and literally too much afraid of his 
own work to take the child back to England at once; so wrote a 
preparatory letter to Mrs. Hilliard first; then spent two or three 
days in Paris alone with little Dora. Before they had been six 
how's together a great deal of the child’s English, disused rather 
than forgotten, began to return to her, and coming to the help of 
the Squire’s French, enabled them to understand each other admira- 
bly—under no circumstances, perhaps, would a man with a heart 
like Mr. Hilliard’s and a pocket full of money find it very hard to 
make a child understand him! The first thing to be done, he 
thought, after returning to the hotel, ordering a room for her, and 
writing his English letter, was to give her some beef and mutton; 
so taking her hand, he walked her off to the Palais Royal—it was 
about five o’clock of a Summer’s afternoon—and ordered a dinner 
at the restaurant of the Trois Fréres. A dianer suited to Mam- 
selle he told the waiter; plain roast meat, and plenty of sweets and 
fruits, and all the things a child of her age would like. You may 
believe how Dora, who had never tasted anything more dainty 
than galette and cherry compote in her life, and who had only eaten 
a plate of water-soup that day, enjoyed herself! The roast meat 
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she would not look at; but vegetables, hors @ceuvres of all sorts, 
marrons-glacés, ices, creams—all of these the little famished crea- 
ture ate greedily, and at last, when she could absolutely do no more 
in the way of present consumption, waited till the waiter who was 
serving their table had turned his back, then plunged both her 
hands into a dish of candied fruits and began briskly to fill her 
pockets, with a face and air of quiet unconcern that tickled the 
Squire’s fancy immensely. 

This was Dora’s first experience of the sweetness of riches. 
When they had left the restaurant they walked, hand in hand, 
about the colonnades: the Squire quite unconscious of the singular 
discrepancy in their appearance, and the smiles and remarks that 
were freely bestowed on them by the crowd: and after a time the 
child was told that she might buy any little trinket she liked for 
her own, She was modest as yet; could not, in fact, realize the 
enormous wealth of her new protector; so walked him up to an 
open stall, where “imitation” was written in black and yellow let- 
ters a foot long, aud chose a pinchbeck locket of three frances. 
Next morning she proposed a visit to the Palais Royal again; 
stopped before a window “en or,” got the Squire inside, and was 
seized with violent admiration for a tiny doll’s watch of one hun- 
dred and forty frances. Mr. Hilliard gave it to her; and then there 
must be a chain to hang it from; and then there was a brooch, and 
a ring—“ ah, but a ring, M’sieur, that would go so well on my 
small finger!” And then the Squire, beginning to see of what ma- 
terial his new-found treasure was made, got out of the shop, and 
out of the Palais Royal, as quick as his legs would carry him. 

This was on Saturday: they were to leave Paris early on Monday 
morning : and Dora conveyed to her friend, her uncle, as she already 
called him, that it would be proper for her to have some new clothes, 
a pretty dress, and a jacket, and a bonnet—how her breast throbbed 
at the thought! above all, a bonnet, to appear in on Sunday. These, 
of course, were matters respecting which the Squire was powerless 
in the child’s hands. “Not too dear,” was all he said, as they 
stopped at the different shops on the Boulevard: and “not too 
de-are!” Dora always replied, with a wise shake of her head: then 
went in and bought exactly what dress, bonnet, gloves and parasol 
suited her fancy. 

On Sunday afternoon, it must really have been a picture to see 
the two sally forth for a walk in the Champs Elysées! the portly 
little Squire with hi’ English frockcoat and light waistcoat, and 
close-shaven English face: Dora in a silk robe, worn long to the 


ground for the first time in her life, cream-colored gloves, white 
parasol, tiny pink bonnet, and the airs and graces of a Parisienne 
of thirty! She walked along in a sort of ecstasy, barely feeling 
that her feet trod on solid earth through the Champs Elysées, and 
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just as they were reaching the Bois de Boulogne, her cup of joy 
was filled to the last drop of overflowing: two of the washing- 
girls of her old guartier, walking with their sweethearts in blouses, 
passed; then turned round and gazed at her! She looked with 
sublime unconcern at the string of carriages in the road, as though 
all acquaintances of hers .nust be there, not in the foot-path; and 
realized how utterly she had done with her old life and all the peo- 
ple belonging to it. It seemed a hundred years since Thursday 
night, when these very girls, out of their scanty savings, had given 
her a ticket and taken her with them to the gallery of the Ambigu, 
How delicious to think that they would go home and tell Hortense 
and Delphine and the rest that they had seen the little Bébé in a 
silk robe and a bonnet, and walking with a gentleman, and too 
grand—oh, much too grand and fine a lady to speak to them! 

After their walk, they had dinner at one of the Summer restau- 
rants of the Bois de Boulogne, and, as they were sitting at dessert, 
the Squire asked the child what she would like to do to finish the 
day? He knew that a girl of her age brought up in Paris would 
have no idea of Sunday save as a day of amusement; “and if I 
never commit a greater sin,” thought he, “than letting her have a 
boat on the lake or a ride in a merry-go-round on her last day in 
Paris, my conscience will be a white one!” And so he put the 
question to her. 

“ Amusement ? somezing give me plaisir?” said Dora, repeating 
his words after him. “AA, gue Wsieur est bon! We wiil go—” 
Her heart cried to one of the balls of the Barreaux Verts, to look 
on, too grand to dance (except, perhaps, with young Olivier, the 
butcher of the faubourg), and eclipsing Hortense and Delphine, 
and the whole world, she knew, with her dress and her watch and 
her general aristocracy of appearance. This was her first impulse; 
then she looked wistfully at the Squire, shook her head with an in- 
stinctive feeling that a ball in the twelfth arrondissement would not 
perhaps be quite the place for him, and said boldly—* to Mabille!” 

The Squire jumped up from his chair with horror. 

6 Mais, mon Dieu, nous sommes trées-tres bien!” eried Dora, 
thinking he might be too modest, perhaps, to present himself in 
such high society. “ Zay refuse—no! zay admit us—yes!” 

“ Admit us!” said the Squire; “yes, I suppose they would! 
Me at Mabille—on a Sunday! Come away, come away, child!” 
And Dora was walked back to the hotel, and, after a long scrmon 
from the Squire, went to her bed that night with a sense of a now 
wide gulf between her and him, and a dim idea that she had better 
never tell the truth on any subject whatsoever as soon as she found 
herself among her rich relations in England. 

Stunted in her moral as in her physical growth, the poor little 
creature had really, up to the age of fifteen, continued shielded, by 
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her very incapacity, from the knowledge of evil as of good. A 
robuster, more loving nature, would probably in these early years 
have contracted far more positive harm than had Dora’s. She had 
liked going to the balls of the darriére, not for any notice that was 
ever taken there of her own meagre little face, but for the sake of 
looking at the toilets, most of them furnished by her own patronne, 
of the washing-girls; or of sitting in a corner apart from the crowd 
with some other child of her own size, and “ making believe” that 
they were grand ladies, in long silk dresses, with a carriage and 
livery servants to conduct them home. Had liked standing tiptoes 
in the galleries of the cheap theatres, when any one would treat 
her to a place there, not, as more highly-endowed children of her 
age will do, dreaming premature dreams of love or romance, and 
seeing herse!f in the beautiful princess, or weeping aventuriere, 
with Prince Charming and all the other handsome lovers at her 
feet! Love and romance were things of which not the faintest 
whisper had entered the child’s prosaic life. At the balls of the 
barriére, she had amused herself with admiring the poor bits of 
finery of the washing-girls. At the theatre her pleasure had con- 
sisted in watching the dresses of the actresses, or of the ladies down 
far below in their boxes, wondering what they could have cost ; 
speculating how she one day would dress, if any turn of luck such 
as befalls poor orphan-girls—on the stage—should find her with 
full pockets! Dress to this little child of Paris was the sum of 
human existence: theatres and balls, and the Boulevards on a Sun- 
day were the places to show it in; and every effort, every sacrifice 
in life, means wherewith to buy it. She had never seen very much 
of virtue; she had never heard anything at all of vice. Some ladies 
had to wear high-up cotton dresses; and others—on the stage, and 
in the lower boxes—were in such a state of beatitude as to possess 
shining silks and necklaces, and to show their bare shoulders. She 
hoped when she was a woman she would be like these latter ones ; 
and not, at all events, marry a working-man, a tanner, or r: ag-col- 
lector, as she had known some of her friends do, and liv e for ever 
in a miserable room with dirty children, and kicks from her hus- 
band’s sabots whenever she tried to go abroad for her pleasure. 
This was about the extent of Dora’s generalizations. The Squire, 
too simple of heart, too narrow of mind, to have any save the most 
literal black and w hite ideas of right, had been absolutely staggered 
—thrown out of all his bearings of morality—by the girl’s unblush- 
ing proposal of Mabille on the Sabbath, and so at once laid the foun- 
ape ot her whole future deterioration of character—hypocrisy ! 
Say as little as you possibly can about Paris, my poor child,” 
was ‘the burden of all his advice to her during their journey home. 
“Your aunt is a very pious woman, and your little cousins must 
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never hear the name of—of such places as you mentioned on Sun- 
day.” 

And the child, nodding her small head and looking wise, told him 
always he need not fear. “ Bals de la barriére—no! Theatre—no! 
Mabille—no, no, no/” The climax with a burst of virtuous 
warmth highly satisfactory to the Squire in this his first attempt at 
moral training. 

The five minutes succeeding the arrival of the travellers at the 
Dene wcre minutes never to fade from Dora’s recollection while she 
lived, The poor little girl had not been used to much kindness ; of 
love she knew not the meaning; but she had been accustomed, at 
least, to the bonhommie of manner which French people, of all 
classes and professions, have toward children; and when the com- 
panionship of the kindly Squire was suddenly exchanged for the 
presence of Mrs, Hilliard and her eldest daughter, whatever heart 
there was in the child’s small breast froze up at once, and as far as 
they were concerned, for ever. Mrs. Hilliard, unapproachably 
stately in her soft laces, and invalid shawl, and easy chair, just 
touched her neice’s cheek with her lips, then remarked, with a look 
at the Squire that made him feel himself an impostor, and Dot the 
result of some iniquitous conspiracy, that the child was not in the 
least like either of her parents, and put her handkerchief over her 
eyes. Arabella, a tall, womanly girl of her age, shook her cousin’s 
hand coldly, looked at her from head to foot, then turning to her 
step-father, asked him what sort of bonnets were worn in Paris ? 

* Bonnets? why, such as you see on Dora, of course,” said the 
Squire, putting his arm kindly round the stranger’s thin shoulders. 
“When Dora and I walked out on Sunday we thought ourselves 
the two best dressed people in the Changs Elysy, didn’t we, Dora? 
Where’s Kate?” ringing the bell; “I want Kate to come and give 
a kiss to her Paris cousin.” 

And then the door opened, and whatever brightness, whatever 
love Dora Fane’s life was destined to know, came in! 

Katharine was at this time a fine-grown, handsome child of eight, 
nearly as tall as Dora, more than her equal in weight, and a baby’s 
innocence upon her beautiful mouth and in her eyes. She rushed 
up to the Squire, covered his down-bent face with kisses, then 
turned and looked steadily at her new cousin, She had been told 
of a girl the same age as Arabella; and to a little child of eight a 


girl of fifteen is a woman; so seeing a creature of her own height, 
but in a long silk dress, and with an old, unsmiling face, she shrank 
back and caught tight hold of her Sepfather’s hand. 

“Why, what a dot!” she cried; honestly, but not in a compli- 
mentary voice. 

“Kate,” said the Squire, gravely, “this child has neither father 
nor mother nor friend save us. Will you love her?” 
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Katharine stood irresolute for a second; then the forlorn new 
cousin tried to smile, holding out her hand, and looking frightened, 
and in another moment a pair of warm white arms were round her 
neck, “Ido love you!” eried Katharine, “and I’m glad yow’re so 
small. You shall be my friend, not Bell’s. Don’t think you’ve no 
one to care for you, though you are such a dot, you'll have me!” 

This was how, from the first, Dora came to be called “ Dot ;” 
and this, as I have said, was the beginning of the solitary affection 
destined ever to shine upon the little creature’s life. 

In a week Kate had made the Squire give Dot a garden of her 
own, and a fishing-rod, and a setter pup; possessions, ‘the child 
thought, to raise any human creature to the highest pinnacle of hap- 
piness. In a week the pink Paris bonnet and white parasol were 
unceremoniously appropriated by Arabella, the beautiful silk dress 
confiscated by Mrs. Hilliard’s orders; and the little work-girl of the 
Faubourg Saint Marceau, with bitterest disappointment, had begun 
to realize what kind of life this was to which her fates had brought 
her in her English home, among her new-found relatives. 

She hated it with a hate that every year of her life only tended 
to strengthen! Not alone the city habits of her childhood, but her 
naturally weak and fragile organization withheld her from ever en- 
tering with pleasure upon the robust out-of-door life of little Kate 


and the Squire. She could not learn to ride ; she hated fishing ; got 
sick and tired before she had walked through half a turnip field. 
All the excitement, all the healthy animal enjoyment of country life 
was, perforce, a sealed book to her; and as nearly the whole of 


Kate’s afternoons, winter and summer, were spent out8ide of the 
house, long and dreary were the hours in which Dora had to sit at 
her needle by herself, and dream of the old life—sweet in spite of its 
hard work and privations—from which she had been taken. She 
never, from the day on which she entered the Squire’s house until 
she finally left it in white silk and orange blossoms, had one act of 
positive unkindness to complain of. Mrs. Hilliard, from the first, 
looked upon the unexpected discovery of her pauper niece as “her 
cross,” and treated the girl always with outward consideration, yet 
with a smothered kind of meek malignity that Dot was quite sharp 
enough to feel and return with compound interest. The eldest Miss 
” she 
would say, “and of course I cannot be expected to feel much inter- 
est in her daughter. It was very good of dear papa to act as he 
did, and ?’'m sure I hope in time poor Dora will settle respectably. 
It will be no advantage to Kat@ having a girl of her disposition for 
a companion in the house as she grows up.” And so, between the 
mother and daughter, Dora, in these first years, came to occupy a 
place higher then the lady’s maid, certainly, because she dined at 
table, but more fatally dull, more bereft of anything like healthy 


Fane simply ignored her. ‘I never knew my aunt Theodosia, 
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human interest in life than that of the lowest servant in the Squire’s 
household. 

These were the days of her early flirtation with Steven; these 
were the days of young Hoskins the surgeon, and of Mr. Smith the 
curate. Detesting the country, detesting her life at home, shut out 
by natural ificapacity from study of anything deeper than the fash- 
on-books, what was Dot, now eighteen years of age, to do but 
make up little bits of furtive finery in her own room, and try their 
effects on the different young men of the neighborhood whenever 
she had the chance of meeting them in her walks? Arabella Fane, 
on the eve of marrying General Dering’s three thousand a year, 
solemnly warned the girl once about the growing and deplorable 
frivolity of her character; and Dot’s retort established for life the 
dislike that had only smoldered hitherto between herself and her 
cousin. “I don’t pretend to be anything but frivolous,” she said. 
“T have, as you say, no interests, no serious occupations, and then, 
Arabella, you know you have given me no opportunity of meeting 
rich old Generals! If I had the chance—va! do you think I would 
not have sacrificed inclination to principle as readily as you, my 
cousin ?” 

She had no chance of meeting rich old Generals; and somehow, 
in spite of the squire’s declared intention of giving her a thousand 
pounds on her wedding-day, none of the young men seemed des- 
tined to do more than flirt with Dora. Steven Lawrence ran away 
to California; Mr. Smith went over to Rome; young Hoskins got 
into a dispensary practice and married his cousin at Dorking; and 
Dora Fane was Dora Fane still. She grew up, as much as she was 
destined ever to grow; began to feel old; began to look old; and 
still no prospect dawned of her leaving her prison-house—as in her 
heart she always called the Dene. Then came Katharine’s eight- 
eenth birthday, her introduction into the world, her brilliant first 
season in London, finally her engagement to Lord Petres, and all 
poor Dora’s colorless, hopeless life was changed. 

“Tf people want to be civil to me they shall be civil to Dot,” 
Katharine would say, stoutly. “If Bella wants me to st: Ly with 
her she shall ask Dot too. We have forgotten too long, I think, all 
of us, that the poor little thing may have a few vanities, a few de- 
sires for amusement in life like ourselves!” 

And Mrs. Dering, too good a woman to be uncharitable when 
the wishes of an embryo peeress were concerned, had not only in- 
vited Dora to her house, but in a certain cold and duty-like fashion 
had done what she could toward assisting the first start of her pen- 
niless cousin in the world of London, A present of three silk 
dresses, in whatever color the penniless cousin chose, but not costing 
more than six shillings and sixpence a yard; an introduction to the 
least valuable of her own partners, and a set of garnet ornaments. 
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With all these benefactions (in addition to the attic up among the 
servants in Hertford street) had Mrs. Dering loaded Dora, bearing, 
as she said, no malice respecting things past in her heart. 

“ And so, whatever the future brings, Kate,” she would reflect, 
“we shall always have the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
performed our duty. Principles, right-feeling, no human being can 
instil into another; but as much as it is permitted us to do, our 
family has done for Dora. Now, if we could only help her into 
making a suitable marriage!” 


Which remark brings me back with nice precision to the present 
point of my story. To make Dora Fane’s character intelligible, I 
have been forced thus far to digress. All that concerns her for the 
future will be written on the sarae blotted page that bears .the rec- 
ord of poor Steven’s life! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SQUIRE BECOMES SHARP-SIGHTED. 


“Yus, these things bring history home to ourselves,” said Mrs. 
Hilliard, shutting up her third volume. “I realize, as I never did 
before, what the dear French noblesse must have gone through— 
their property confiscated, not knowing from day to day whether 
their heads were safe on their shoulders, and with morality, relig- 
ion, the very days of the week, you may say, turned upside down 
by paganism and the Republic, just as England is being turned up- 
side down by these strikes and monster meetings and democratic 
opinions now! You may laugh, Katharine, but it is so; and hav- 
ing the lower classes to one’s table is a tremendous stride—a tre- 
mendous stride,” repeated Mrs. Hilliard, with more energy than 
correctness of metaphor, “against every principle-in which one was 
reared, To dance at a ball with tenantry, or even the men-servants, 
is nothing—Dossy and I used to do it (in high dresses, of course), 
every Christmas in my father’s house ; but dinner—a man of this 
Steven Lawrence’s condition to dinner!” 

Too really weak in health for any active employment in life, and 
with a mental digestion too torpid, or too vitiated, for the assimi- 
lation of any robuster nourishment, Mrs. Hilliard consumed the or- 
dinary three-volume novel to a simply incalculable extent, “ passed 
her life in the pursuit of literature,” she was accustomed to say to 
herself. And her ideas, if I may call them ideas, were apt to take 
whatever feeble coloring they possessed from the tone of the nine 
hundred pages which her fingers had been turning over between 
breakfast and dinner. The hero and heroine of to-day happening 
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to have lost their heads on the scaffold in °92, poor Mrs. Hilliard 
was all in a flutter of indignant agitation at the idea of this sans 
culotte, this son of the people, Steven Lawrence, being asked to dine 
at her table. She had put a quantity of rich old lace about her 
handsome shoulders, had braided her soft hair plainly from her 
forehead, as the dear Marquise de Videceeur, the heroine’s mother, 
did on the morning when her ruffianly executioners bore her to the 
scaffold—and now sat on her luxurious invalid sofa before the fire, 
waiting for her six o’clock dinner with quiet resignation, and feeling 
how like one of the beautiful martyred patricians of the revolution 
she must look. 

Katharine came from the open window where she had been 
standing, a book in her hand, but her eyes fixed in reality upon the 
distant road which led from Ashcot to the Dene, and knelt down 
by her mother’s side. ‘“ Dear mamma,” kissing Mrs. Hilliard’s deli- 
cate hand, “how romantic you always insist upon being about 
everything! Steven Lawrence is going to dine here and talk to 
papa about mangles and second crops, and the injustice of dissen- 
ters paying church-rates, and you build up a whole revolutionary 
romance—the guillotine in full foree on the necks of dukes and 
duchesses, and Steven Lawrence for their headsman—on the spot! 
Confess, mamma, you have been reading some story to-day about the 
French sevelationt ? Now, I know you have!” 

“Katharine,” said Mrs. Hilliard, giving her third volume a little 
unseen push beneath the sofa cushions, “ when I was a girl it was 
the fashion to store young women’s minds, to store them, Kate, 
with sound fixed ideas on all subjects, moral, religioas, and _politi- 
eal. There is no need of the flimsy literature of the day to rub up 
my memory in history. I know the French revolution as well as 
my catechism. Robespierre, Danton, the Marquise de Videceeur— 
no, I’m not sure whether she was historical, but at all events, Kate, 
I know perfectly well what I am talking of.” 

“ Of course you do, dear mamma, as far as history goes; only, why 
apply it all to Steven Lawrence? He is very humble, poor fellow— 
we saw a little of him in London, you know—does not in the least 
try to set himself above what he is, and oh, mamma!” cried Katha- 
rine, “be nice to him as you, and you only, can be when you 
choose !” 

“And why, Katharine, pray?” For her recollections of the 
French revolution were not so vivid as to have dislodged from Mrs, 
Hilliard’s mind the story of modern English life she read yesterday, 
in which a simple young lady had married, then murdered, her head 
gardener, “ Why are you so anxious about the reception this 
Steven Lawrence is to receive?” 

“Tn the first place, because he is to be our guest, mamma. In the 
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second, because—well, because he will be ever so little, perhaps, 
out of his place.” 

“ Anything more, Kate?” 

“No, that is, mother!” cried Katharine suddenly, and looking 
up into Mrs. Hilliard’s rose-and-white foolish face; “I wonder 
whether I can trust -you with a secret of mine ?” 

Mrs. Hilliard raised one white hand to her forehead. “ Please go 
on, Katharine, I believe I can bear anything. Tell me all—and 
quick !” said the poor lady, falling back upon one of the favorite 
phrases of her heroines. ‘ Anything but suspense!” 

“Oh, don’t expect too much, mamma. It’s all very silly, I be- 
lieve—an idea that Bella and I have taken up, but we think—well, 
we think Steven Lawrence may have intentions about Dot, and 
that perhaps, everything considered, we ought to try to help mat- 
ters on.” 

“Intentions! about Dot!” cried Mrs. Hilliard, opening her eyes 
wide ina moment. “ What! of marrying her? Oh dear me, and 
her grandfather a Vereker, and her birth equal to yours and Bella’s ! 
It must be, of course, for we all married brothers and sisters; no, 
I didn’t mean that; but you have told me so suddenly, Kate, my 
mind is quite upset. However, Pll not go in to dinner! That 
humiliation, at least, it is in my power to save myself. My sjster’s 
orphan girl—oh Dossy, Dossy!” : 

“ Mamma,” said Katharine, not without impatience, “ if Dossy—if 


my aunt Theodosia were alive, I don’t think she would be disgraced 
by seeing Dot married to a man like Lawrence. Dot is not quite 
so young as she once was, and—well, I don’t mind saying it be- 


tween you and me—poor little Dot has not had many offers of mar- 
riage, and I don’t think has enough resources in herself to be happy 
asasingle woman. If Mr. Lawrence really should care for her, 
mamma, I think you will be acting very unwisely indeed to discour- 
age him.” 

“T discourage him!” eried Mrs. Hilliard. ‘Ob Kate, how like 
Mr. Hilliard you are when you argue! what different, what gener- 
ous tempers I was accustomed to once! J discourage Dora’s suit- 
ors, when for fifteen years IT have worn myself out with the poor 
girl’s infirmities, and—and the efforts I have made to be a mother 
to her! No man with a spark of delicate feeling,” said Mrs. Hil- 
liard, with tears rising in her meek blue eyes; “no man with the 
faintest delicacy or consideration for his wife’s happiness, would 
have acted as Mr. Hilliard did in first bringing her here. But of 
course, when a wife has made such sacrifices as I did for her hus- 
band—and a second husband, too—-he will never know where to 
stop in his demands. I don’t suppose another woman in this coun- 
try would have behaved as I did when Mr. Hilliard first brought 
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Dora from Paris. <A pink silk bonnet and white parasol—of course 
you are too young to remember—and the religious principles of a 
Hottentot, to associate with my Richard’s children! ” 

“Dear mamma, what harm did she do us?” said Katharine, too 
much accustomed to her mother’s modes of logic to attempt to 
argue, “From the time she entered this house till now Dot seems 
to me to have been simply and entirely negative. A poor little 
creature, not very much p/easure to herself or to any one else, but 
harmless thoroughly.” 

“ Of course, Kate. . That’s just what Mr. Hilliard says. It’s very 
easy for those who are in robust health and who spend their lives 
out-of-doors to use such words as ‘harmless’ and ‘negative.’ To 
an invalid, nothing can be negative. If people are not sympathetic 
to me they are positively repulsive. Dora is not sympathetic. 
j‘ora is anything but sympathetic, Kate, as you know. Ietest 
frivolity.” 

“T know that, as a rule, all the people you like are worthy of 
being liked, mamma,” said Katharine, diplomatically, “and this 
makes me feel you will be pleased with Steven Lawrence. He is 
bright and simple-hearted, mamma, quite diffident of himself and full 
of fine, natural good feeling ; so, putting aside all this about Dot— 
which, of course, is mere foolish talk of mine—you will be gracious 
to the poor fellow when he comes—won’t you?” 

“Have you ever known me to be anything but gracious to per- 
sons of a lower rank to our own, Katharine?” said Mrs. Hilliard, 

g once more to the tone of the Marquise de Videcceur, “It 
may give me pain, infinite pain to feel that Mr. Hilliard should 


reverting 


place me in such a false position, but I shall treat the young man 
himself precisely as I should treat Lord Haverstock at my own ta- 
ble. Noblesse oblige, Kate!” 

So when, a quarter of an hour later, Steven Lawrence entered, he 
received a softly courteous greeting, a kindly smile from Katha- 
rine’s mother that almost made him as much her slave as he already 
was her daughter’s! The excessive feminine sweetness of the elder 
lady’s face, her weakness, her pallor, her slow languid voice, her 
white languid hands, all redoubled in Steven’s heart the sense that 
Katharine Fane had newly taught him of perfect refinement, of 
perfect womanly grace. As a boy he remembered having ocea- 
sional glimpses of the “ Squire’s lady,” fair and languid-voiced and 
helpless then as now ; and the thought of all the patient suffering 
which that gentle being must have passed through since, appealed 
to him as the thought of pain and weakness is wont to appeal 
to men of unbroken health and active out-of-door habits them- 
selves. With the Squire talking to him, and Dot going 
pretty attitudes with the parroquet by the window (for his bene- 
fit), nay, with Katharine herself at his side, he could not keep his 


through 
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attention from the invalid’s fragile face; and when dinner was an- 
nounced, quite unconscious of what was, or was not etiquette for a 
man in his position to do, walke! quickly to her sofa, and stooping 
down held out his arm for her hand to rest upon as she rose. 

“That is right, Lawrence,” said the Squire. “Do you take in 
Mrs. Hilliard, and Dora you must be content with me. I’m sorry 
for you, Kate,” as Katharine, her face radiant at seeing her mother’s 
gracious reception of Steven, put her hand under his other arm; 
but even Kate Fane must come down from her pedestal sometimes ! 
“If I had thought of it, I might have asked the handsome young 
rector for you, though—poor Kate!” 

“T’m very glad you did not, papa,” said Katharine. “We are 
a much pleasanter party by ourselves, in my opinion!” And Ste- 
ven’s jealous heart caught her answer, and thrilled with a perfectly 
unw#rantable and ridiculous sense of relief! He had been lying 
awake half the night thinking, in jealous misery, of the handsome 
rector, and of how Katharine had smiled on him as they walked 
together out of church. 

“You will find us all very much changed, Mr, Lawrence,” said 
Mrs. Hilliard, as, leaning on Steven’s arm, she walked slowly with 
him to the dining-room. “The children grown into women, the 
Squire and I, alas! into old people.” 

“Old,” said Steven, looking down at her with his frank, blue 
eyes. “That’s not a word I should have thought of in connection 
with you. I may be stupid, but it seems to me, Madam, yours is 
a face that never could grow old!” 

Here he stopped, afraid he had been over-bold, and Mrs, Hilliard 
remembered Ninon de l’Enclos, for whose smiles a third generation 
duelled when she was sixty, and let her soft, white hand rest closer 
on the young man’s arm. 

She bade him sit beside her at table; Katharine opposite him; 
and, speedily forgetting the wounded pride of Videeceur in the flat- 
tered vanity of Ninon, chattered in her prettiest, most sentimental 
strain (a strain that, thirty years before, had doubtless suited a 
girlish, peach-blossom face well enough) during the whole of 
dinner. ‘“ We were to have talked over parish matters, I believe, 
Lawrence,” said Mr. Hilliard, when the dessert was put upon the 
table and they had moved away into the bay window: for in Spring- 
time the dining-room was the pleasantest evening-room at the Dene, 
and the ladies always stayed there while the Squire drank his cof- 
fee after dinner; “but I have not been able to get in a word with 
you yet. How do you find the farm looking? not quite as it used 
in the old days, I suppose.” 

“The farm,” answered Steven, “is looking as any farm must 
look upon which nothing has been put and out of which all has 
been taken during more than three years. The message that Miss 
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Dora wrote to me from you was a timely one, sir; the farm wanted 
my presence, and no mistake.” 

“Well, I had no reason to think any positive ill of Dawes,” said 
the Squire; “stilt when I saw the same field sowed with wheat for 
three successive years—” 

“Dawes is a scoundrel,” said Steven, gently. “The land may 
have been over-cropped and under-manured through ignorance— 
may, I say; though I don’t much believe in want of design even 
there. In actual hard cash the man has been robbing us for years. 
He robbed my uncle in his lifetime, young Josh in his, and me since 
young Josh’s death.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence, are you sure of this ?” cried Katharine. “ Are 
you sure that you are not judging him too hastily? I always think 
poor Dawes has such a good face!” 

* And I have looked over his accounts, Miss Fane,” said Steven, 
“and poor scholar though I am, I have proved him to be dishonest. 
It took me five hours to-day; I never reckoned so many figures in 
my life—” 

“ And the end of it was ?”—asked the Squire. 

“My bidding Dawes leave the farm, and show his face there no 
more, him and all belonging to him.” 


“What!” cried Mr, Hilliard; “you gave him warning on the 


spot? A harsh measure wasn’t it, Lawrence? Ashcot has been 


his home for years.” 

“J wave him no warning at all, sir,” said Steven. “I turned him 
out, him and his sons, and all that they claimed as belonging to 
them, into the road. Old Barbara and I will be the only inmates 
of Ashcot, to-night.” 

* And you think this right, Mr. Lawrence?” cried Katharine, 
indignantly. “ Allowing Dawes to have been ignorant—dishonest, 
even—you think it right to act like this? to turn a man, who, till 
this morning was counted honest, out of your house like a common 
thief?” 

“Tt is my idea of right,” said Steven, humbly. “The life I have 
led has taught me that there’s never any good in shilly-shallying 
when you’ve got to deal with a blackguard, Ifa man wrongs me, 
I punish him, if I can, in hot blood, and in the hour when I find him 
out; and when I knowingly wrong any man, I shall expect to be 
treated the same. This is my idea of justice, and I couldn’t go from 
it, although [’'m quite ready to confess I may be wrong.” 

“ And what will the Daweses do?” cried the Squire, taken aback 
at the idea of this sort of lynch-law being imported into the parish. 
“Upon my word, Lawrence, I think you have have been over hasty. 
I hope you did not mention my name, now? Dawes is a man very 
well spoken of in the neighborhood.” 

“The better for him,” said Steven, shortly; “ of course, I didn’t 
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mention your name, sir; the better for him that he is spoken well 
of. He will find work come quicker to his hand.” 

And what labor do you mean to take on the farm yourself, 
then ?” . 

“ As little as I can get along with,” answered Steven. “When I 
was a boy, [ remember that my uncle and myself, and a couple of 
lads, generally did the work pretty well—with extra hands, of course, 
at seed-time and harvest. I don’t see why more labor should be 
wanted now, than there was ten years ago.” 

“ Well, net of course if you mean to—” 

“T mean,” said Steven, as a look from Katharine made the Squire 
hesitate, “ to plough with my own hand, and reap with my own arm, 
as my father and grandfather did before me. There’s not much profit 
to be made by small farms at the best of times, now-a-days; but, 
working as I shall work, Ashcot will yield me a fair living ond let 
me ride a good horse across country still, As much as I desire.’ 

Ah, you'll want one thing more, Lawrence,” said the Squire, 
good-humoredly. “ You'll want a wife—Kate, my dear, that’s the 
fourth knob you have put in your mother’s coffee—a smart little 
wife to keep your house in order for you. No good for a young 
fellow like you to talk of getting on steadily at farming, or any 
other business, without that, Lawrence.” 

Steven reddened a little; and, in spite of himself, his eyes sought 
Katharine’s face. 

“ When I marry, sir,” said he, “it will be because—because the 
woman I like will have me, not because the farm wants a mistress. 
As far as I can see, Barbara will keep house and mind the dairy for 
me a good many years to come yet.” 

Dot had been sitting demurely in the bay-window all this time, 
looking in her flowered summer dress, and with a knot of ribbon 
and lace in her hair, just like a little painted porcelain marchioness : 
Dot always reminded you of some figure you had seen on Sevres or 
Dresden. At Steven’s last words she raised her big black eyes for 
a second to his; then, seeing that he was not looking at her or 
thinking of her, turned her face away toward the window, and 
began, under her voice to sing the refrain of one of those little 
French ballads that mean so little in fact, and yet, sung with a 
certain sentiment, mean so much: 

“A Sainte Blaize! & la Zuecca, 
Vous étiez, vous étiez bien aise. 
A Sainte Blaize,” 
tapping with her small fingers on the glass as an accompaniment. 

“My dear Dora!” Mrs. Hilliard interposed in her softest, most 
injured tone, and opening her eyes, which had been shut ever since 
the Squire had diverted Steven’s attention from herself. 

“Yes, Aunt Arabella ?” 
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“ My poor head, Dora love! Singing, or rather humming, always 
drives me to distraction, as you know.’ 

“ Oh, I beg a thousand pardons!” cried Dot, jumping up. “ When- 
ever I see the sun setting I feel I am out of doors, and whenever I 
am out of doors I feel I must sing! Who will come out into the 

garden for a walk with me? Will you, Katharine? will you Uncle 
F rank, when you have finished your coffee ?” 

The Squire was much too well broken in to his duties, somewhat 
too much afraid also, of the effects of an evening damp upon his 
own rheumatism, to leave the invalid alone. “Thank you, Dora, 
my dear, I make it a rule never to stir out after dinner till the 
middle of the month+till it’s dry enough, you kriow, Dot, for your 
poor aunt to go out with us. However, that’s no reason why you 
and Kate shouldn’t take Lawrence for a walk about the place. He’ll 
see it just as it always was; scarcely a tree altered, except, perhaps, 
the plantation by the rick-yard. Kate, be sure you point out the 
young larches to him. I should like young Lawrence’s opinion as 
to the distance Macgregor has set them apart. 

Dora tripped away into the passage for her garden hat—a 
coquettish, Watteau- like hat, with knots of blue ribbon and broad 
shepherdess brim ; Kethecine, who never studied effect (of this 
kind), and was perfectly indifferent to evening dews or fresh breezes, 
opened the French window and walked out, bare-headed, into the 
sunset, with Steven following her. 

“My dear,” said the Squire to his wife a minute or two later, as 
Pp stood looking out upon the garden, his coffee-cup in his hand, 

“do you know a very curious fancy has just come into my head ?” 

“ Has it, Mr. Hilliard.” 

“TJ shouldn’t of course wish to hurt Dot’s pride in any way, but 
it strikes me—well, it strikes me, Arabella, Master Lawrence is 
trying to pay his attentions to her. He was very anxious to turn it 
off, I remarked, when I joked him about getting a wife. Now 
what do you say?” 

“What do you expect me to say, Frank ?” 

“Nay, my love, what do you think—what do you think?” said 
the Squire. “Of course I know you have had more experience in 
all these things than I have.” 

“What things, Mr. Hilliard ?” 

“Why, my dear, love and courtship, and—and all that!” cried 
the Squire, feeling that he had not hit upon a happy remark. 

“Frank!” observed Mrs. Hilliard, opening her mild, blue eyes 
very wide at him, “I see your attempt at sarcasm, but it does not 
wound me. Iam past being wounded! May I ask you to ring for 
Williams ?” 

“Sarcasm !—I will not ring for Williams; you know you never 
sleep when you go to bed so early—sarcasm! Merciful heaven, 
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what, did I say that could be called sarcasm ?” cried the Squire, all 
contrition and humility. “Did I ever in my life say or imagine an 
unkind word toward you? Now do, my poor child, be reasonable— 
I mean, forgive me. I hadn’t an idea of offending you, upon my 
soul I hadn’t! You were very amiable to the young man at dinner, 
and as far as looks and manners go—” 

“Mr. Hilliard,” interrupted the invalid, “it’s no use trying to 
_turn it off like that. I wasn’t thinking of Dot or of Steven 
Lawrence—who is not in the slightest degree attentive to her—but 
of what you said about my experience in love and courtship. If 
there is one man on earth who should be the last to taunt me with 
infidelity to my Richard’s memory, that man is you! ” 

Which led on naturally to the poor little Squire’s going through 
one of those daily scenes of recrimination from the lips of his angel, 
and confessions of cruelty from his own that were the sentimental 
salt of Mrs, Hilliard’s life—the only excitement she ever derived, 
except from novels. “I believe, indeed I know, I’m a fool in these 
things,” he said, meekly, when peace was at last restored, “ but 
still I do think it looks like it.” Katharine, for some reason, had re- 
turned to the house, and Steven and Dora were to be seen standing 
somewhat close together at a distant corner of the lawn; “and, 
upon my word, I should be very glad if it was so. Quite time the 
poor girl was comfortably settled in a home of her own. Nowl 
wonder, Arabella, whether Lawrence knows she will have a thou- 
sand pounds on her wedding day ?” 

“Tt would be a delicate thing for you to tell him so, Mr. Hilliard, 
very delicate indeed! Dora is my dead Theodosia’s child, and 
Steven Lawrence a peasant, the son of a peasant whose father was 
a peasant before him!” 

The poor Squire bit his lips to prevent getting into further trouble, 
and walked up and down the room in the noiseles¥ tiptoe-fashion 
long habit had taught him, until the mild, blue eyes of his angel 
were closed in earnest. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


STREPHON AND PHYLLIS! 


Ir was a bright, cool evening—one of those May evenings in 
which Spring and Summer mingle so deliciously that while you 
welcome the coming roses you more than half regret the fickle 
hawthorn-scented month that is dying. The cheerful, dappled sky, 
the blossoming orchards, the waves of fawn, and pink, and soft, 
dun green in the grass-fields as the light wind passed over them, 
made up just the kind of gentle, homely picture whose charm—like 


that of Gainsborough’s paintings, or Cowper’s verses—we can 
never analyze and never outlive. Even Dot, who seldom paid 
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nature the attention of remembering whether the sun was rising or 
setting, Summer blooming or fading, was alive to the freshness and 
fragrance of the “ background” as she stood beside Steven on the 
Squire’s lawn and looked round—wondering what subject would be 
the best to begin upon—at the smiling country. 

“How delightfully green everything is looking, Mr. Lawrence; 
what a relief after London! I was so glad, and to speak honestly, 
so surprised when Katharine consented to come home on Saturday.” 

Katharine had just found some excuse for leaving them alone to- 
gether; and Steven, one of whose savage habits it was to remain 
silent when he had nothing to say, was standing watching the 
flutter of her Summer dress as she recrossed the lawn in the di- 
rection of the house. “I beg your pardon, Miss Dora,” he cried, as 
Dot’s penetrating voice recalled him to a sense of her existence. 
“You were saying ?” 

“How glad I was that I had been able to get away from town a 
little earlier than usual this season—thanks to Lord Petres’ depart- 
ure!” added Dot, maliciously. “ Would you mind walking about, 
Mr. Lawrence? Katharine will find us junt the same; but I find it 
too chilly to stand, and the dew is falling.’ 

Steven walked on by her side obediently, and Dot led him to a 
broad grass terrace, shut away by shrubs out of sight of the house, 
and with a full view of Clithero Bay, unruffled now as a little in- 
land lake, and with the smooth, high tide breaking on the sandy 
beach scarcely more than a stone’s throw beneath where they stood. 
“This is the terrace I reminded you of in my letter,” said Dot. 
“Do you remember it, Mr. Lawrence? Do you remember one 
Sunday evening when I was here and saw you in your boat—” 

“And came down hnd went out to sea with me,’ ’ interrupted 
Steven. “Ido remember it well, though I suppose I haven’t thought 
of it for ten years or more; and how frightened we both were of 
being found out! I because I knew I had been breaking the Sab- 
bath, and you—you, Miss Dora, because you knew what your aunt 
and cousin would say to you for being seen in my company.” 

Dot was silent for a moment; then with a want of abashment so 
entire as to make Steven excessively abashed, and at the top of her 
voice she carolled forth a stanza from the time-worn song about 
thorns and flowers, and the willingness of the singer to give up the 
hopes of years for those bygone hours! In all the best theatrical 
representations of country courtship which she had seen, it had 
been the successful custom of the heroine to enliven the prose part 
of the scene with verses of song delivered in a loud voice, and with 
arch glances at the hero, and poor Dot really was doing her best to 
act a pretty Phyllis to this great obtuse Strephon at her side. 
Katharine had cautioned her not to talk of balls, and Paris, and 
London, as she would to Mr. Clarendon Whyte, but to be simple, 

33 
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and above all, natural, in her conversation with Steven Lawrence; 
and Dot’s ideas of nature and simplicity were to pay pretty com- 
pliments to the setting sun, and wear a broad straw hat trimmed 
with blue ribbon, and give arch glances, and sing. Was it her fault 
if the yeoman failed to appreciate the part that she was acting down 
to his level and for his benefit. 

“J—I have something I want particularly to say to you, Mr. 
Lawrence,” she cried as Steven stood silent, and looking rather less 
affected than she had expected by the song, “but I hardly know 
how to begin it. When your cousin died, and Uncle Frank did not 
think things about the farm were going on as they ought, I under- 
took to write—because they all said you would remember me best— 
and then, you know, I sent you my photograph. Pleas¢ tell me you 
didn’t think it a very strange thing for me to do?” 

“Now is my time!” thought Steven; for, cost him what it 
might, he had already fully made up his mind to set matters straight 
with Dora Fane. “Id as lief be shot as have to hurt the poor little 
thing’s feelings, but there’s no choice left me!” And then, stammer- 
ing like a guilty school-boy, and not daring to look at her, he 
blurted the truth out. “ You sent me—it was very good of you to 
think of me at all! I’m sure, but you sent me your cousin’s photo- 
graph, not your own, Miss Dora; I haven’t had a chance to tell you 
this before. Of course as soon as I saw you both together in town, 
I knew you had made a mistake, and that I must ask your pardon 
for the letter I wrote, and—and there’s no harm done!” he went on 
desperately ; “and I hope, Miss Dora, you’ll show you forgive me 
by giving me your own now.” All this in a breath, as if he had 
been saying a lesson learnt by rote, but, as you may remark, clear- 
ing himself most explicitly, and not abating a syllable from the 
disagreeable or unflattering part of his explanation. 

“ Dot gave one quick glance at his face, and something she saw 
there—his earnestness, perhaps, or his confusion—amused_ her, and 
she had to bite her lip hard to repress a smile. “ Katharine’s pic- 
ture! Now, cowld I really have made such a ridiculous mistake ‘ 
At all events, you were the gainer, Mr. Lawrence! Kate makes 
such a beautiful photograph, doesn’t she? and I really can’t see why 
you should talk about asking any one’s forgiveness. Keep dear 
Kate’s picture by all means, as you have been lucky enough to get 
it, and T’ll give you one of my own, too, with pleasure. Do you 
like full-lengths or vignettes best ?” 

“ And there are people who say women are not generous,” thought 
Steven. “ What man would have got over a wound to his vanity 
so quickly, however indifferent he might have been to the woman 
who gave it? Whatever you like to give me I shall be grateful 
for, Diss Dora. The picture that is the best likeness of you would 
please me most.” 
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“Well, for the matter of that, I never think that very small 
photographs have much real likeness in them,” said Dot, impartially. 
“ Now Kate and I—little af you would think it—are often taken 
for each other in our cartes de visite. Is it possible that you have 
been mistaken after all! Was the photograph a vignette, or what ? 
You couldn’t show it to me of course?” 

“Oh, yes, I could,” answered Steven, in his simplicity, and taking 
the locket from his waistcoat pocket. “Can you open it ?—so. 
A wonderfully good likeness I call that, Miss Dora, as far as I can 
judge.” 

Dora looked at the photograph ; confessed at once to her stu- 
pidity ; admired the locket; had no idea they sold such pretty 
things in barbarous countries like Mexico, and then returned it to 
Steven’s hands. “If Lord Petres was a jealous man, I might make 
nice mischief by telling him that you wear Katharine’s photograph, 
Mr. Lawrence!” she cried playfully, and giving an arch, upward 
glance at him to see if the shot told. 

“T think not, Miss Dora,” was Steven’s answer. “Lord Petres 
could no more mind my possessing Miss Fane’s picture than the 
Emperor of France could mind my wearing one of the Empress’s, 
if I had the folly to choose to do so.” 

“ No, of course, Lord Petres would not mind, I said ¢f Lord 
Petres was jealous, he might not like it. But Lord Petres is not 
jealous—very fortunately for him,” added Dot with emphasis ; 
“Lord Petres is not jealous.” 

“Well, no, I should say not,” said poor Steven. “ What has a 
man like Lord Petres to be jealous of ? He has fortune, birth—” 

“ And Katharine Fane for his future wife!” cried Dot, as Steven 
hesitated. “Mr. Lawrence, is not my cousin beautiful ?” 

“ Aye, Miss Dora,” said Steven, “that indeed she is, and not 
beautiful only.” 

“ No, Katharine has something in her voice and manner that 
makes every one love her. I’m fonder of her than any one else in 
the world. She has always been my friend from the first day the? 
brought me here. Oh, it makes me shudder—actually shudder, 
when I think what my life will be when Katharine goes.” 

“Goes!” exclaimed Steven, blankly. “Goes! but when will 
that be?” 

“Why, when she marries, to be sure,” said Dot. “It is im- 
possible that the wedding can be delayed later than this Autumn. 
They have been engaged—let me see—nearly a year and a half 
already, and there has always been something hitherto to delay the 
marriage. At first Katharine said she was too young; then Lord 
Petres was too ill; then Lord Petres’s French cook gave warning ; 
then Lord Petres’ French cook would stay. But now it really is 
coming off, I believe. It will be a charming marriage for dear 
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Kate, you know. Lord Petres has—I can’t say how many thousands 
a year, and is a very nice little man, and Katharine is so attached 
to him, and then he is a Cathoiic, and everything. 
“And is Miss Fane a Catholic?” asked Steven, feeling more 
hopelessly far from Katharine at every word Dot uttered, “I 
thought she was at church with you and the Squire yesterday ?” 
“Oh, yes, she goes to the church of England, and nominally be- 
longs to it still,” said Dot; “but we all know where Kate’s heart 


” 


is—indeed she makes no secret of her intention of returning openly 
to the church after her marriage. We are all Catholics’ by birth, 
you know, only my aunt, when she married Mr. Hilliard, went over 
from indolence, I believe, to his way of thinking, and so Kate and 
Arabella were brought up to be Protestants. Religion was not a 
subject Arabella troubled her head about; but Kate, young as she 
was, never in heart went away from the old faith. You know our 
rector—no? Well, nothing but his being so high—oh, ultra—aultra 
high!” cried Dot, stretchi: g up her small hand as if to represent 
the very pinnacles of ritualism, “ would make Kate tolerate him as 
she does.” 

“ And you, Miss Dora?” said Steven, “ Are you a Catholic, or a 
Protestant, or half one and half the other, like your cousin ?” 

“1? oh, Mr. Lawrence,” and Dot shook her head and looked 
solemn, “I ama firm Protestant; indeed, if I have a leaning, it 
is altogether the other way. I like to have the Word preached 


to me without adornment. No incense, no vestments, no grand 
church shows for me! My religion is plain and humble, as my po- 


sition in life must be.” 

She spoke with a ring of mournfulness in her voice, and Steven, 
whose honest soul never suspected man or woman of insincerity, 
felt his sympathies increase toward her. Could this be the woman 
of whom Lord Petres had said that she would be about as good a 
companion for a man as a gilt butterfly? the frivolous woman with 
expensive tastes, who in London had had Mr, Clarendon Whyte 
for her intimate companion, and gone into raptures over Mademoi- 
selle Fleuri’s last new wig?” “If you like a plain religion, you 
should come to our chapel some Sunday,” he remarked; and Dora 
detected a warmer tone in his voice. “ You will hear the Word 
preached without adornment of any kind there. But I suppose,” 
added Steven, doubtfully, thinking less perhaps of Dora Fane’s 
individual principles than of the class she represented, “ I suppose 
you would hold it altogether beneath you to go inside a dissenting 
meeting-house ?” x 

“If I followed my own inclinations I would go there every Sun- 
day of my life,” said Dot. “I am weary of all the intoning, and 
bowing, and vain observances we get at the parish church, but, of 
course, placed as I am, I have to consider others. Really, I don’t 
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think Katharine would ever forgive me if she knew I had been to 

Shiloh. Once, years and years ago, I remember, I went there to 

evening service, and I believe I was in disgrace for six months after- 
ward at least!” 

“T remember,” said Steven. “It was before I went to America. 
You came in with Hoskins, who was apprenticed at that time, Miss 
Dora, to old Blake at Stourmouth.” 

The color rose into Dot’s face at the maladroit reminiscence, but 
the light had faded too much for Steven to notice it. 

“In those days,” said she, “we used to be Dora and Steven to 
each other! I don’t know, as old friends, why we should be so 
formal in our way of speaking now ?” 

“In those days we were children, or little more,’ remarked 
Steven, promptly. “At all events, I was ignorant then of the 
difference between your station and mine.” 

“Well, I hoped—I mean I thought—from your letter you would 
show the same happy ignorance still!” said Dot, “Station! oh, 
I have heard about rank and station till I am sick of the very 
thought of them. But of course it shall be as you like!” She 
stopped and sighed. 

Thoroughly honest though Steven was, it was not to be expected 
that he would repulse an offer of friendship so humbly and _ hesitat- 
ingly tendered, or remind Dora a second time, that his letter had 
been written, in truth, to Katharine, not to her! Perhaps, if I 
must confess all his weakness, the prospect of being on terms of 
equality with Katherine’s cousin was not displeasing to him; per- 
haps in his inmost thoughts it seemed to him that friendship with 
Dora might bridge over, by ever so little, the gulf which divided 
him from Lord Petres’ future wife! 

“You are all goodness to me, Miss Dora, and nothing would 
flatter me more than to hear you call me by my name as you used, 
only—” 

“ Only, remember you will have to call me by mine in return,” 

“I—really, I don’t think I could,” said Steven, shyly. “ You 
must remember I haven’t spoken to a lady for these ten years. I 
don’t think I could ever bring myself to commit such a bol lien) - 

“Oh, yes, I think you couk i—when you get-a little less afraid of 
me!” cried Dot, with one of her shrill laughs. “I, at all events, 
shall begin speaking to you at once as I used to speak in the days 
when we were not too old to be natural!” 

And she was as good as her word. When Miss Fane rejoined 
them, some minutes later, the first sound she heard was Steven’s 
name, proceeding inthe most perfectly matter-of-course tone 
imaginable from Dot’s lips. And Katherine’s heart revolted 
from the sound! Her dream—a minute ago she would have 
told herself her desire—had been that Steven and Dora should 
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marry. To this end she had forgiven him his fatal error when 
he first met her in Hertford Street; to this end had made the 
Squire invite him to dinner; to this end had schooled Dora as to 
the wickedness of regretting the love of a man like Clarendon 
Whyte, and risking the loss of an affection, sterling and true as 
Steven’s, Yet now; so perverse, so inexplicably crooked is human 
nature! now that her ears assured her that an explanation had 
taken place between them, that if they were not lovers, they were 
certainly walking in the right road to become so, a pang sharper 
than she had suffered in her whole life (a life, remember, which had 
never yet known love or jealousy !) contracted her heart. She re- 
membered Steven’s supplicating voice when she parted from him 
last ; remembered the pressure of his hand ; remembered the expres- 
sion of his face as he stood and watched their carriage drive away 
from the opera-house ; remembered how, when she had been on her 
knees that night, the thought of him came between her and heaven, 
and how she had prayed that his madness might pass away, and 
that little Dora might become his wife. Well, the prayer that had 
seemed so presumptuous then was answered; that was all! Three 
days later, and her prayer was answered; and Steven, just as in- 
constant as if he had been civilized for years, was paying his suit 
to Dora already. It was right, very right. The poor yeoman had 
been brought to see the folly of his love, and had renounced it— 
lightly as men do renounce their love—and she would be spared the 
indignity of having to repulse him anew. She had managed the 
whole affair beautifully ; and Dot should never know the humilia- 
tion to which she had been forced to stoop for her sake. It was 
right, very right ; and coming to her cousin’s side, she put her hand 
with a kindly little pressure upon her shoulder. Then, Dot’s un- 
ceasing voice masking the silence of her companions, they all three 
walked slowly back along the terrace. 


Dora accompanied Steven Lawrence into the house to say good 
night to the Squire and Mrs. Hilliard; but Katharine just at this 
minute managed to disappear from the scene; and when Steven 
Lawrence came out again to start for his homeward walk, he felt 
that, either by intention or through indifference, which was worse, 
she had avoided him. The fresh Spring evening had darkened into 
a still, almost sultry night; and when he had got about half way 
along the Squire’s avenue, Steven bethought himself that it would 
be pleasanter to return home, smoking his pipe and dreaming of 
Miss Fane, by the cool sea-shore than along the dusty road. <A 
flight of steps led down from the terrace to the beach, he remem- 
bered, just at the spot where Dora had sung to him about bygone 
hours; and retracing his steps, he made his way quickly past the 
house, thence by the lawn and through the shrubberies to the east- 
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ern end of the terrace—the end from whence in day-light the low 
white walls of Ashcot could be seen across the blue sweep of 
Clithero Bay. The night was moonless, but there was snfficient 
climmering twilight left to discern objects at ten or fifteen yards 
distant ; and as Steven was walking quickly on, he caught sight of 
a figure at the head of the steps by which he had to pass. It was 
Katharine, her white dress fluttering through the gloom, the out- 
line of her head and throat showing delicately clear against the ex- 
panse of pale gray sea and sky. Steven made his way on noiseless- 
ly across the soft, close-shorn turf, and in another moment was at 
her side. “Miss Katharine,” said he under his breath, “ won’t you 
say good night to me before I go?” 

She turned round to him with a half-frightened ery. “Mr. Law- 
rence, how you startled me! Was it in this ghostly fashion you 
used to steal down upon the bears and panthers, sir? I never 
thought-any one would miss me. I only came because—” 

“ Because?” asked Steven, as she hesitated. 

“ Oh, because I detest having to go into hot rooms and candle- 
light at this time of the year. I like to stand here alone when it is 
dark like this and hear, or fancy I hear, the tide turn. It has just 
ebbed now. Stay silent for a little and see if you can’t detect a 
farther-off sound in each fall of the waves.” 


Steven remained silent as she bade him, not listening té the 
waves or to any other sound in the universe, but with his eyes fixed 
intently upon the exquisite, shadowed face at his side. After a few 
minutes, Katharine looked up to him again. “ Now, wasn’t there 
a difference? Could you not distinctly tell that the last wave was 


farther away from us than the one before ?” 


“T was not thinking of the waves at all,” answered Steven. “I 
never heard whether they rose or fell.” 

“Mr. Lawrence, are you speaking in earnest ?” 

“ Quite in earnest, Miss Fane. Don’t you remember the bond I 
am under to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth to you?” 

“Oh, but I think that bond is cancelled!” cried Katharine. 
“The moment we began to put it into practice, I found that listen- 
ing to truth was much less agreeable than I had expected, and got 
cross with you—do you recollect ?” 

“T recollect,” said Steven, “but I don’t think you need be angry 
with me for telling the truth now. I never heard the break of the 
waves, just as I never heard the voices of the singing people at the 
theatre, because I was with you, and—” 

“ Ah, Mr. Lawrence, please—please don’t pay me a compliment 
interrupted Katharine, shrinking a little away; and in her heart 
retracting every harsh thing she had thought of Steven during the 
last half hour., “If you knew how tired I am of pretty compli- 
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mentary speeches, I am sure you would never make me any again 
as long as you live.” 

“T will always do exactly as you bid me at the moment,” said 
Steven with humility. “If telling the truth is making a pretty 
complimentary speech, of course I will tell the truth no more.” 

“That’s right. You know I am looking forward to seeing you 
very often at our house, Mr. Lawrence, and I want you, really and 
tiuly, to look upon me asa friend. There can be no pretty speeches 
or compliments between friends, can there ?” 

Steven said not a word; and Katharine Fane felt more strangely 
more humiliatingly confused than she had felt before in her life. 
“T was very glad to see you and mamma get on so well,” she began 
desperately, after two or three minutes’ dead silence; “and Dora 
too—you and Dora must have so much to say to each other after 
all these years. I—I hope we shall see you again before very 
long.” 

* As soon as you tell me to come I will come,” answered Steven, 
with his accustomed bluntness, 

“Well, Wednesday then or to-morrow if you will. You will be 
quite sure to find Dora and poor mamma at home whenever you call. 
Listen, can that really be ten o’clock that is striking? Oh, Mr. 
Lawrence, I think I must go in now,” and she took a step or two in 
the direction of the house. “It is getting so dark and—” 

“ And you will wish me good night, Miss Fane, will you not ?” 

“Why of course I will. Good night.” 

She held out her hand; but Steven, without knowing that she 
had offered it, turned away, the sweet “ good night” making him 
only too contented, poor wretch! and Katharine stood and 
watched his tall figure until it was lost to her sight among the pur- 
ple shadows. 

When she got back to the house, the first person she saw was’ 
Dora, candle in hand, on the staircase. “ What Kate!” cried Dot, 
looking round, “I thought you had gone to bed an hour ago—and 
how white you are!” scrutinizing her narrowly. “Did you see 
Steven Lawrence as he went away ?” 

“T saw Mr. Lawrence for a moment, Dot.” 

“ And what did he tell you?” 

“Tell me? nothing in particular, I only saw him for a mo- 
ment,” and Katharine hesitated. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” cried Dot, carelessly. “I thought, per- 
heps, he might have told you of our conversation. I explained to 
him the mistake about the photograph, and it appears he knew it 
was yours from the first—that’s all, We quite understand each 
other now, Kate.” 

“T suspected as much when I heard you calling him Steven,” 
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said Katharine, softly. “Ah, Dot, I wonder how soon this first act 
of the play will be over? I wonder how soon I shall have to offer 
you good wishes in earnest ?” 
“* A Sainte Blaize! a la Zuecca,’” 
sang Dot, 
“* Dans les prés fleuris cueillir la verveine. 
Mais de vous en souvenir, 
Prendrez vous la prine ?’ 
Kate,” peeping down through the banisters and looking more viv- 
idly like a little porcelain marchioness than ever, “how glad I am 
I took your advice about Steven! It does so set one’s conscience at 
rest to be perfectly honest and straightforward, doesn’t it?” 
“T don’t think I know, Dot. I’m not quite sure whether I have 
a conscience or not!” answered Katharine modestly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TIME OF ROSES, 


In a fortnight’s time Steven Lawrence, first on one excuse, then 
another, had become an almost daily visitor at the Dene. The 
Squire, retaining his first opinion as to the real object of Steven’s vis- 
its, was always ready to greet him with friendly heartiness; and at 


the end of three days managed to let him know the amount of Dot’s 
marriage portion. Mrs. Hilliard, who since the French Revolution 
had passed through three or four new phases of romantic hallucina- 
tion, seemed still disposed to make the yeoman’s picturesque person 
a peg on which to hang the fabric of her harmless dreams, Dora 
Fane treated him with the sisterly familiarity which from the first 
she had contrived to establish between them, a familiarity compro- 
mising herself in nothing, thought Dot, but which at the first inevi- 
table moment of rebound—the first moment when Kate’s caprice 
should have passed—might ripen into just whatever feeling she 
herself chose. And Katharine? For the first time in her life Kath- 
arine felt that she was being drawn along by an influence stronger 
far than coquetry or love of conquest; an influence alien altogether 
to her own vanity; sweet as the young June sun above her head, 
and irresistible as it was sweet. 

A dream, a dream, she would say to herself a dozen times a day. 
Steven Lawrence in his heart cared—must care, for Dot, and would 
one day marry her, as surely as she cared for and would marry 
Lord Petres. If she looked forward to his coming, it was for Dot’s 
sake; if she found a new bright pleasure in walking beside him in 
this glad Summer weather, it was just because Steven himself was 
new and bright, unlike all the other human beings of her expe- 
rience. “A beautiful savage,” she had called him, extenuating his 
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misdeeds to her conscience on that first evening of their meeting in 
London ; “a creature outside the pale of all conventionalities what- 
soever, and to be treated like no other man;” and in this same 
spirit—so she strove to assure herself—she still regarded him. Dot 
was fortunate, very. The happiest hour, she thought, in her own 
life, would be that in which she would see her cousin (the foolish 
prejudices of rank laid aside), become the legitimate owner of a heart 
simple and strong as Steven’s. And in the meantime—in the mean- 
time the fields were blossoming, and the thrushes singing, and 
Steven’s face and voice and mute adoration forever present at her 
side, 

Not one directly disloyal feeling had as yet stirred in Katharine 
Fane’s breast. To have refrained from encouraging Steven, simply 
because she suspected him of liking her a little too well for his own 
peace, had been to run counter to every old instinct, every old 
habit of her nature. A great many men beside this one had pro- 
fessed to be in despair about her, during the last three years; and 
she had smiled at first upon them all, then frowned—when their 
despair became inconveniently definite—then smiled again, and 
never saw broken hearts or serious ruin of any sort ensue from her 
cruelty. It would be just the same now. Steven Lawrence had 
come home from America prepared to love and marry Dora Fane, 
and of course, but for the foolish mistake of the photograph, the 
love story would have gone on in its appointed course, probably 
have arrived at its last stage by this time. That it would all come 
right in the end there could be no doubt. It was not as forward, 
perhaps, as she had thought on that first evening when Steven 
dined at the Dene; but Dot for certain was growing to like him; 
never laughed when he was absent at his savage ways and want of 
polish, or of kid gloves; never mentioned Mr. Clarendon Whyte, 
now. In another fortnight, unless east wind returned, Lord Petres 
was coming over from Paris to visit them; probably to settle upon 
the time of their marriage; and then, thought Katharine, all this 
little pastoral interlude—of which Steven was the hero—would be 
over. She was not quite sure that when the time came she would be 
able to resign the poor feilow’s simple worship without some pangs 
of regret ; not quite sure that her own life would not seem a little 
blagfk on the day when she would be obliged distinctly and forever, 
to look upon him coldly. That she could be cutting him off from 
all his old peace—that she could be ruining hi’ life, his prospects, 
his character, for her own pastime—Katharine Fane no more 
dreamed than a child who grasps a butterfly and laughs with de- 
light at the colored dust she leaves upon bis fingers dreams of the 
butterfly’s real position in the game! 

Perhaps a woman whose experience in the matter of love has 
been confined to London drawing-rooms may be excused, on the 
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score of ignorance, for somewhat underrating men’s capabilities for 
sentimental suffering. 

The early roses had blown and fallen; the callow tints of hedge- 
row and coppice weres changing fast into the deep-hued monotone 
of midsummer; and at last the day came when Lord Petres was to 
arrive at the Dene. It was such weather as makes you feel it a sin 
to stay half an hour together in the house; warm, unclouded wea- 
ther, with cool winds stirring from the west, with freshness of re- 
cent rains making the green world sweet; and Katharine, who had 
been running restlessly about her flower-garden all the morning, 
declared her intention immediately after lunch of paying a round of 
visits to her poor people that afternoon. 

“My dear Kate, do you forget who is coming?” cried Mrs. De- 
ring, who had arrived the night before on a three days’ visit to her 
mother. “You are so sunburnt already, and—just suppose Lord 
Petres should be here before you are back !” 

“He would not die of despair, I hope,” said Katharine, putting 
on her hat. “I haven’t visited my people for more than a week, 
and to-morrow I must stay at home—at least I suppose so—and next 
day is Sunday. Good-by, Arabella. Give my love to Lord Petres 
if you see him before Ido!” And ten minutes later Miss Fane was 
singing as she walked along through the green corn-fields, wonder- 
ing whether it was the thought of seeing her lover that made her 
heart so light; then, with a sigh and breaking down abruptly in 
her song, whether next June, whether any June, would ever be as 
full of sweetness to her as this that had newly fled. 

Katharine’s “ people” were scattered far and wide over the strag- 
gling parish of Clithero, and by the time all her visits were paid 
the sun was already in the west. Once upon a time, in the true 
spirit of sectarianism, Miss Fane had laid it down as an axiom that 
she would never enter the cottage of a dissenter. Only church- 
people ought to be relieved at all, she said sternly (in theory), and 
umong church-people only those who were members of the church 
in earnest. But somehow this rule of hers did not wear; somehow, 
whe. she got abroad among the poor, poverty, sickness, a brood of 
tiny children, want, weakness, pain, and not orthodoxy, was that 
which ever cried aloud to this stanch churchwoman’s heart. “It’s 
very easy at home to talk of those who ought to be helped!” she 
said, when the Squire teased her once about the falling-off of her 
principles, and the especially latitudinarian character of a family of 
her dearest protégés ; “but when you see people face to face, and 
they are sick and hungry and miserable, how can you remember 
religion—I mean difference of religion? As soon as Jim Neele has 
got a boat again, and when the children are up from the fever, I'll 
begin to talk to them seriously about never coming to church.” 

So, to-day, after duly visiting all her church-people, the cottage 
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which Katharine kept for the last, and at which she knew her visit from 
predilection would be the longest, was that of this very Jim Neele, 
a fisherman of lax theological tenets—Shilohite rather than church- 
man when he remembered to go to any place of worship at all— 
with a poor, clean, over-worked wife and six children, all miracu- 
lously near to each other in size, and the oftenest-washed, freshest- 
cheeked little brood to be seen in the parish. 

Poor Mrs. Neele, as usual, was looking utterly children-worn and 
meek and hollow-eyed, with her arms up to the elbows in soap- 
suds, and two or three small boys and girls winding themselves 
tightly up in the skirt of her patched cotton gown. So, after a lit- 
tle friendly talk about Jim and the prospects of mackerel, and Liz- 
zie Jane’s teeth; and when something from the visitor’s ready purse 
had made the worn mother’s face brighten beautifully, Katharine 
proposed that she should take off little Dan and the baby (really 
the last baby but one; there was always in the Neele family a 
pink morsel lying asleep in the cradle, but too indefinite as yet to 
be taken into calculation) with her for a walk upon the waste. 
“Just to get them out of your way, Mrs. Neele,’’ said Katharine, 
in the courteous, unpatronizing way that made all these people love 
he:—rough, independent fisher-people who would have tolerated no 
fine lady with tracts and good advice inside their doors. “ Please 
don’t look so frightened,” she added; “I shall take the greatest 
care of them, and bring them back in an hour, when you have done 
washing, and it’s time for me to return home.” 

The waste was a long strip of seaboard land that ran, broken at 
intervals by the seamen’s narrow strips of gardens, from one end to the 
other of the parish. Land too arid to yield anything beyond coarse, 
scant grass, musk-thistles and sea-convolvuluses—just sufficient 
food for the donkeys and goats that browsed there; but amid whose 
sandy undulations it was pleasant on a July day to sit and watch 
the tide break on the distant rocks} with the faint line of Essex 
coast for background, and the broad arch of Summer blue above 
your head. A favorite resting-place of “lady’s,”~as little Dan 
Neele knew, and a place where sweeties were given to appearing 
miraculously on the ground beside “lady” asshesat. So, shoulder- 
ing Katherine’s parasol in a style learnt from the coast-guardsmen, 
and with a great sun-bonnet of his mother’s, nearly covering his 
entire figure, Dan marched on as fast as his three-year-old legs 
could carry him, with Miss Fane bearing a stout baby girl of 
eighteen months aloft in her arms, behind. 

She chose a spot for their halting place where there were plenty 
of yellow dandelions at hand for Dan to pick, and a little croft or 
hollow of dry, white sand in which the baby could sit and paddle 
with her hands and feet, or crow at the spikes of the sea-pinks that 
broke off short in her fingers when she tried to pluck them. These 
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two occupations lasted for a considerable time; then Dan’s mind 
suddenly reverting to more exciting pleasures than dandelions, he 
came up to Miss Fane’s side, threw down his flowers in a heap, and 
thrusting a nut-browmfist into her lap, said, 

“ Sweeties.” 

“ Sweeties ? oh, no!” cried Katharine, with an accent of deceit- 
ful surprise, “ no sweeties to-day. Dan, feel in my pocket and see— 
and baby, too. Come, baby, and feel!” 

A feint by which she won for herself the music—-can any be 
sweeter ?—of Dan and baby’s surprised gurgling laughter when at 
length they had pulled out a paper of sugar-candy, peppermint 
drops and other faintly-sticky treasures, and emptied them upon the 
clean, fresh skirt of “lady’s” dress, It took another half hour or 
so before the refreshment was eaten, for Dan had views on the sub- 
ject of sweetness not unlike those of his forefathers with respect to 
jetsam and flotsam, holding that whenever fortuitous circumstances 
had once cast them adrift, either from the mouths or fingers of 
others, and they lay frosted deep in sand on the ground, they were, 
by right, the property of the finder—views that his sister resented 
by shrill cries and beating the air with her hands and feet whenever 
he attempted to put them into practice. At last peace was restored. 
The baby, alternately addressing remarks in an unknown language 
to her own bare, pink toes, or “ lady’s” watch chain, sat contentedly 
on Katharine’s lap; Dan, with round eyes, and his little red tongue 
outstretched upon his chin in admiration, knelt at her side, while 
with deft fingers Miss Fane wove the stalks of his discarded heap 
of dandelions into chains. “ Real chains, Dan. One for you, and 
one for baby—just like mine.” The jeweller’s work over, Katharine 
took out her watch, and finding that it was nearly time for her to 
return home, bade Dan find a stalk, with a “clock” on it, to see if 
mother wanted him yet? 

Dan, who was evidently familiar with this system of time-keep- 
ing, started off solemnly on his quest among the sand-heaps, shortly 
returning with a “ clock,” just in the proper stage of ripe perfection, 
in his hand; and Katharine, both children watching her, had just 
gravely blown the last bit of down from the stalk, when a long 
shadow passed suddenly between her and the West. She gave a 
start, and looking up—one hand uplifted to screen the sun from her 
eyes, the other clasped round the baby, and with little Dan, all 
eagerness as to what the clock said, sitting firmly on her dress—she 
saw Steven. 

“Mr. Lawrence—appearing in his usual ghostly fashion!” she 
cried. ‘“ What in the world could have brought you here? I’ve 
lived fifteen years in Clithero, and never met any but small people 
like this,” laying her hand on Dan’s yellow curls, “on the waste 
before. You quite startled me with your sudden coming.” 
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“TJ don’t know what brought me here,” said Steven, “except it is 
that I have a kind of instinct for tracking you out and troubling 
you, Miss Fane. You'll begin to feel soon that you can’t get away 
from me whichever way you walk.” e 

Then he knelt down a few paces distant from her on the ground, 
and thought Katharine Fane had never looked so beautiful (and so 
near to him) as she did at this minute in her simple white dress, and 
with the bright sun shining on her face, and these cottage children 
in her arms! Something in his expression brought up the blood 
into Katharine’s cheeks, and setting the baby a little hastily on the 
sand again, she told Dan to play with her. “And—and which 
would you call my shortest way home, Mr. Lawrence ?” A palpa- 
ble attempt at finding conversation; Katherine knew every path- 
way, every turning among the fields for miles round. “Straight 
along by the shore, or through Elliot’s hop-garden? Lord Petres is 
coming by the five o’clock train, you know, and I must be home in 
time to meet him—if I can.” 

“The shortest way,” said Steven, “is neither by the coast, nor 
by Elliot’s hop-garden, but through a corner of Ashcot. You 
should turn to the right just by the two poplars yonder, and go 
straight across the five acres into the London road. I'll speak the 
truth, Miss Fane,” he went on; “I was working in the five acres 
half an hour ago, and it wasn’t accident at all that brought me 
here. I saw a white gown and yellow umbrella, and knew it must 
be you, so I came.” 

“A white gown and yellow umbrella,” cried Katharine, laugh- 
ing. “I think I had better leave off this Japanese style of dress 
if it makes me a landmark for the whole country round. Why, 
Ashcot must be a mile off, at least !” 

“ Not that, I think,” said Steven, “but I have very good sight at 
all times, and, of course, I should know you at any distance.” 

“JT wonder whether that is flattering to me individually,” said 
Katharine, “or only a natural result of wedring yellow umbrel- 
las and white gowns? I don’t know how it is, Mr. Lawrence, 
but you and I can never speak to one another for two minutes 
without getting on the subject of compliments. Now to-day—you 
won’t be very much surprised, I dare say—but I am going to say 
something the reverse of complimentary to you to-day.” 

“Something true, I hope?” said Steven quickly. “That is all I 
care about. Whatever you say you know I shall believe you.” 

“You may perfectly believe me in this. It is—oh, Mr. Law- 
rence,” cried Katharine, speaking with the little, quick eagerness 
that, acted or unacted, was so irresistible in her, “it is to say how 
it pains me when I think of your keeping up so much bad feeling 
toward Dawes! Half the people in the parish have been talking 
to me about it to-day. When first you told us what you had done 
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I thought you hard, horribly hard—I don’t mind saying so. I 
never liked you so little as when I heard you speak quietly of hav- 
ing turned the wretched man out of Ashcot, and now—” 

“Now, Miss Fane ?¥ 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence, I can’t tell you how much better I should 
think of you if you would only make amends for your harshness ! 
take Dawes back upon your farm, or if that cannot be, try at least 
to do something for him with others. They say no one will give 
him work—that he is almost in want already. Character, remem- 
ber, to a laboring man means bread.” 

“ And dishonesty means dishonesty,” said Steven promptly. “I 
acted, as I must always act, up to my own narrow idea of justice, 
and by such light as I possess, and I should be worse than weak to 
go back from my own deed now. If Dawes was dishonest he has 
no right to my help; if he was not, I had no right to turn him off 
as I did. There’s not much constancy in me,” he added, “ either 
for evil or for good—good especially, but, even with you bidding 
me, I couldn’t bring myself to treat a rogue like an honest man.” 

“ Not much constancy in you?” said Katharine, looking up sud- 
denly to his face. “I should have said the very reverse. I should 
have said inconstancy at least would never be one of your sins!” 

Her lip quivered, her eyes sank down, half abashed from his; 
and for an instant a wild impulse crossed Steven to tell her, then 
and there, of his passion, and receive his death sentence from her 
lips. He had just reason enough left to keep silent and deliberate 
for a minute or two; by this time Katharine was speaking again, 
and the sound of her voice checked back his madness, this time, as 
the touch of a cool hand checks back for a moment a sick man’s 
fever. 

“Yes, indeed, I have credited you hitherto with the rare quality 
of fidelity,” she said. “ Don’t you remember at the opera I laughed 
at you for having brought back such a worn-out virtue to the iand 
of civilization ?” 

“T remember,” said Steven. “ You laughed at my primitive vir- 
tue, as you called it, when I said I had no wish to throw myself at 
the feet of any woman living save one—and she was not a play- 
actress. °Tis in ruling my own life, Miss Fane, that I am without 
steadfastness. I believe—I know,” added poor Steven as simply 
and humbly as a child, “that where my heart was set I could never 
change. Better for me, you would say, if I could ?” 

It was the nearest thing to a positive declaration that Miss Fane 
had been forced to hear from him; for ever since that night upon 
the terrace, and while they had daily met alone, and upon the most 
friendly terms, Steven had as yet jealously guarded his lips from 
uttering a syllable that could hurry on the fulfilment of his doom, 
She played a little nervously with the children’s heap of flower- 
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stalks that lay beside her; took out her watch and returned it to 
her belt without in the least seeing to what hour the hands pointed ; 
then began making irrelevant remarks to Dan, who all the time 
had been sitting, his eyes first turned to*one speaker then the 
other, and still holding the “clock” that Miss Fane had dropped 
when Steven appeared. 

“You are looking very wise, Dan. I wonder what you are think- 
ing of—sweeties in prospective, or what?” 

““What do ze clock say?” answered Dan, holding up his dande- 
lion stalk, and not diverted even by the word “sweeties” from 
his interest in the mysterious work of divination that had been in- 
terrupted by Steven. 

“ Oh,” said Katharine, “ you have not forgotten that, yet—haven’t 
you, Dan? Well, give the clock to me, then, and Ill tell you. 
We had got to five, six; you know; now, seven, eight; it’s very 
late. Ah, the clock tells Dan he must make haste home to mother 
now, and that some one from a great way off—some one Dan loves 
very much—will be home to-night.” 

Dan received the intelligence with the perfect good-faith of his 
age, thought over it for a minute or two in silence, then looking up 
with his big, blue eyes into Katharine’s face, said gravely, “ and 
what do ze clock say to lady ?” 

Here, thought Katharine, with a sudden inspiration of pity, was 
a great occasion for her to say something “definite” to Steven— 
something reminding him unmistakably of Lord Petres, and the po- 
sition in which Lord Petres stood toward herself, yet worded (for 
Dan’s comprehension) in phrase so gently, so kindly as to put the 
poor fellow out of his misery painlessly. Painlessly! did not the 
Frenchman who invented it use some such expression when he first 
described the beneficent qualities of the guillotine ? 

“The clock says to lady, Dan, that she must go home quick, 
because—” 

“ No, no,” interrupted Dan, “seven, eight.” 

“Oh, you little seamp—bhow children always will insist upon every 
syllable being repeated to them verbatim—‘ seven, eight, getting 
late.’ Well, the clock says to lady she must go home quick, and 
that some one from a great way off will be home to-night—-” 

“Some one lady loves very much,” interposed Dan, not in a tone 
of interrogation, but simply as if he was setting Miss Fane straight 
in her lesson. 

“Yes, Dan, quite right!” and Katharine rose hastily to her feet, 
while a blush, born more than half of guilt dyed her face and throat. 
“Some one that lady loves. Poor little Dan,” laying her hand on 
the child’s shoulder, “ what home-truths children speak sometimes 
in their simplicity, Mr. Lawrence!” 

Mr, Lawrence answered never a word, but walked on in silence 
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at Miss Fane’s side, or, rather, a step or two in advance of her, toward 
the Neeles’ cottage. Katharine, of course, had to talk to Mrs. Neele 
for a few minutes. Meanwhile Steven walked slowly on up the lane. 

He stopped at the turn beside the poplars, and when Miss Fane 
came up, took off his hat and wished her good morning. 

“ Good morning ?” cried Katharine; “oh—yes; I had forgotten. 
Our paths lie apart here if I go by the shore, which I believe is my 
best way. Mr. Lawrence,” offering him her hand, “I hope you will 
come over to the Dene soon? I know Lord Petres would like to 
see you. To-morrow do you think you could come?” 

“To-morrow I shall finish cutting the grass, such as it is, in the 
five acres,” said Steven. “ Besides, you will have plenty to think of, 
without being troubled by me.” 

“ But in the evening ?” she pleaded, “ when the busy part of the 
day is over?” , 

All this time he had forgotten to take her hand, and something 
in the blank look of his face, as he stood there before her, touched 
Katharine to the quick. Even while honor bade her trifle with him 
no longer—while honor bade her remember her allegiance to Lord 
Petres, it went so desperately against her vanity to have to sur- 
render Steven’s adoration—went so sharply against every betier 
womanly feeling of her heart to have to witness Steven’s pain. 
Besides, putting herself altogether aside, was she not bound, for 


Dora’s sake, to make him feel that the same friendly welcome would 
await him at the Dene whether richer, better-born friends were 
there, or not? “We are going, I believe, to have a terrible 
solemnity in the shape of a dinner-party to-morrow. Lord Haver- 
stock and the Réctor are coming, I think, but—but I am sure Dora 
and I will make our escape early, and get out of doors. So, if you 
thought you cowld come round, about eight o’clock, as usual ? ” 


Lord Petres had arrived, dinner had begun before Katharine 
reached home; and when she appeared at table the only explana- 
tion she could give of herself was that she had been visiting her 
poor people and got lost on her way home. 

“Lost!” cried Mr, Hilliard, opening his eyes wide; “however 
could you get lost, Kate—and the road as straight as a die?” 

“Why, you see L took a short cut through Ashcot, papa,” said 
Katharine, flinching, she knew not why, under Mrs. Dering’s eyes. 
“Steven Lawrence met me and showed me the way, and—and I 
don’t think it was a short cut after all.” 

“TI suppose you have been botanizing, Kate, dear,” said Mrs. 
Dering. You know you always forget time and everything else 
when you are weed-hunting.” 

Lord Petres smiled his accustomed placid little smile, and went 
on with his soup. 

34 





THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 


HE most remarkable instance in history, perhaps, of a pair of 
female friends is the romantic example of the Ladies of Llan- 
gollen, whose story, widely renowned two or three generations ago, 
is now obliterated from popular knowledge, save in meagre literary 
allusiors. . 

A little after the middle of the eighteenth century, Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Miss Sarah Ponsonby, two young women of wealth and 
high station, formed an extreme mutual attachment, and were pos- 
sessed with an ardent desire to forsake the world and devote their 
lives to each other. Taking* measures accordingly, they departed 
to an obscure retreat in the country. Their relatives frowned on 
this eccentricity, traced them out in their hiding-place, and, despite 
their protestations, separated them and brought them back. But 
they soon effected a second elopement, which proved a successful 
and permanent one. Confiding the place of their flight only to a 
single faithful servant, they sacrificed, in the prime of their lives, 
the prizes and the glare of the fashionable world, and settled down 
in a secret nook of beauty and peace. In the romantic Valley of 
Llangollen, in Wales, one of the sweetest and quietest spots on 
earth, they bought a charming cottage, fitted it up with every com- 
fort, and adorned it with exquisite taste. Here, in this remote and 
lovely haunt, amply provided with books, pictures, and other means 
of culture, giving themselves up to the enjoymenf of their own so- 
ciety, they lived together in uninterrupted contentment for nearly 
three score years. For a long period their neighbors, ignorant of 
their names, knew them only as the “ Ladies of the Vale.” For a 
quarter of a century, it is said, they never spent twenty-four hours 
at a time out of their happy valley. 

They seem never to have fallen out, never to have wearied of each 
other, never to have repented of their repudiation of public life. 
By books and correspondence, they kept up a close connection with 
the brilliant world they had deserted. The romance of their action, 
penetrating far and wide through cultivated circles, brought many 
distinguished visitors to their hospitality—literary and titular celeb- 
rities from all parts of Great Britain, likewise from the continent. 
Many of these became fast friends to them, and in letters to other 
persons speak of their fine qualities of sentiment and taste, their 
engaging traits of character and manners. Madame Genlis writes 
rapturously of her tarry with them, the charms of their residence, 
and especially of the olian harp, which she there heard for the 
first time, amid the befitting associations of the mystic legends and 
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natural minstrelsy of Welsh landscape. Mrs. Tighe, also, the win- 
some but unfortunate authoress of the “Loves of Psyche and Cu- 
pid,” on departing from their cottage, after a delighted stay, eft 
upon her table a beautiful sonnet addressed tothem. , 

But Miss Anna Seward, between whom and the pair of friends 
a warm affection was cherished, has given the fullest description 
known to us of the home and habits of the Ladies of Llangollen. 
She thought that the compliment Hayley paid to Miers, the minia- 
ture painter— 

His magic pencil in its narrow space 
Pours the full portion of uninjured grace— 


might be transferred to the talents and exertion which converted a 
cottage in two acres and a half of turnip ground to a fairy palace 
amid the bowers of Calypso. It consisted of four small apart- 
ments, the exquisite cleanliness of the kitchen, its utensils and aux- 
iliary offices, vying with the finished elegance of the lightsome lit- 
tle dining-room, as that contrasted the gloomy grace of the Ifbrary 
into which it opened. This room was fitted up in the Gothic style, 
the door and large sash windows of that form—the latter of painted 
glass, shedding a dim religious light. Candles were seldom admit- 
ted into this apartment. The ingenious friends had invented a kind 
of prismatic lantern, which occupied the whole elliptic arch of the 
Gethic door. This lantern was of cut glass, variously colored, en- 
closing two lamps with their reflectors. The light it imparted re- 
sembled that of a voleano, sanguine and solemn. It was assisted 
by two glow-worm lamps that, in little marble reservoirs, stood on 
the opposite chimney-piece. These supplied the place of the day- 
light when the dusk of evening sabled or night wholly involved the 
solitude. A large Molian harp was fixed in one of the windows, 
and, when the weather permitted them to be opened, it breathed its 
deep tones to the gale, swelling and softening as that rose and fell. 


Ah me, what hand can touch the strings so fine? 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
And let them down again into the soul? 


This saloon of the two Minervas, Miss Seward says, contained 
the finest editions, superbly bound, and arranged in neat wire cases, 
of the best authors in prose and verse which the English, French 
and Italian languages boast. Over them hung the portraits in min- 
iature, and some in larger ovals, of the favored friends -of these 
celebrated votaries to the sentiment which exalted the characters 
of Theseus and Peirithous, of David and Jonathan. 

The wavy and shaded gravel-walk which encircled this elysium 
was enriched with curious shrubs and flowers. It was nothing in 
extent, everything in grace and beauty and in variety of foliage. 
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In one part of it you turned upon a small knoll which overhung a 
deep, hollow glen. At the tangled bottom of this glen, a frothing 
brook leaped and clamored over the rough stones in its channel. A 
large-spreading beech canopied the knoll, and beneath its boughs a 
semilunar seat admitted four persons, It had a fine effect to enter 
the Gothic library at dusk, as Miss Seward says she first entered it. 
The prismatic lantern diffused a light gloomily glaring, assisted by 
the paler flames of the little lamps on the chimney-piece. Through 
the open windows was shown a darkling view of the lawn, of the 
concave shrubbery of tall cypress, yews, laurels and lilacs, of the 
wooded amphitheatre on the opposite hill, and of the gray, barren 
mountain which forms the background. The evening star had risen 
above the mountain, and the airy harp rang loudly to the breeze, 
completing the magic of the scene. 

And what of the enchantresses themselves, beneath whose wand 
these graces arose? Lady Eleanor was of middle height, and 
somewhat over plump, her face round and fair, with the glow of 
luxuriant health. She had not fine features, but they were agree- 
able—enthusiasm in her eye, hilarity and benevolence in her smile. 
She had uncommon strength and fidelity of memory, an exhaustless 
fund of knowledge, and her taste for works of imagination, particu- 
larly for poetry, was very awakened; and she expressed all she felt 
with an ingenuous ardor at which cold-spirited beings stared. Both 
the ladies read and spoke most of the modern languages, and were 


warm admirers of the Italian poets, especially of Dante. Miss Pon- 
sonby, somewhat taller than her friend, was neither slender nor 
otherwise, but very graceful. Easy, elegant, yet pensive, was her 
address, her voice kind and low. A face rather long than round, a 
complexion clear, but without bloom, with a countenance whose 


soft melancholy lent it peculiar interest. If her features were not 
beautiful they were very attractive and feminine, Though the pen- 
sive spirit within permitted not her dimples to make her smile 
mirthful, they increased its sweetness, and, consequently, her power 
of engaging the affections. We could see through the veil of shad- 
ing reserve that all the talents and accomplis!iments which enriched 
the mind of Lady Eleanor, existed with equal power in her charm- 
ing friend. 

Such are the portraits drawn by Miss Seward, of the two extra- 
ordinary women, who, in the bosom of their deep retirement, were 
sought by the first characters of the age, both as to rank and talents. 
To preserve that retirement from too frequent invasion they were 
obliged to be somewhat coy of approach, Yet they were generous 
in a select hospitality; and when, toward the end of their lives, 
they welcomed a coming guest, Miss Martineau says it was a sin- 
gular sight to.see these ancient ladies, in their riding habits, with 
their rolled and powdered hair, their.beaver hats, and their notions 
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and manners of the last century. When we consider their intellee- 
tual resources, their energy and industry, their interludes of com- 
pany and correspondence, we need not be surprised at the assertion 
they made to one of their most intimate visitors, that neither the 
long Summer’s day, nor Winter’s night, nor weeks of imprisoning 
snows, had ever inspired one weary sensation, one wish of returning 
to the world they had abandoned. 

Anna Seward had so interested Lady Butler and Miss Ponsonby 
in the character of her dear friend, Honora Sneyd, by the so:net 
addressed to her, which she showed them, by impassioned descrip- 
tions of her loveliness, as well as by the celebrated poem on the 
fate of Major André, that the two ladies were desirous of possessing 
a portrait of the deceased beauty. With great pains Anna suec- 
ceeded in obtaining for them a copy of what was a perfect image of 
her, Romney’s ideal picture of Serena in the “ Triumphs of Temper.” 
Writing on it, “such was Honora Sneyd,” she had it framed and 
glazed, and sent it as a gift to the ladies of Llangollen. They re- 
ceived it with delight, and hung it in a prominent positiongwhere 
the fair giver afterward had the pleasure of gazing on it with ro- 
mantic emotion. 

Miss Seward paid several happy tributes in verse to her admired 
friends. One of these, written at the close of a prolonged visit, be- 
gan thus: 

Oh, Cambrian Tempe! Oft with transport hailed, 
I leave thee now, as | did ever leave 

Thee and thy peerless mistresses, with heart 
Where lively gratitude and fond regret 

For mifstery strive. 


She also published, in a little volume by itself, an enthusiastic poem 
in praise of the Cambrian Arden, Llangollen Valley, adorned with an 


engraving of the landscape as seen from the home of its Rosalind 
and Celia, They fully appreciated her affection, and returned it. 
They sent her the gift of a jewel consisting of the head and lyre of 
Apollo, making a ring and seal in one. In acknowledgement, the 
pleased and grateful poetess wrote, “I have to thank you, dearest 
ladies, for a beautiful but too costly present. It is a fine gem in 
itself, and a rich and elegant circlet for the finger.” 

When Lady Butler and Miss Ponsonby left their splendid family 
residences in Ireland to seek in Wales a retirement where they 
might spend their days in the culture of letters and friendship, a 
faithful and affectionate servant who pined for them, after a few 
months of their absence, set out to search for them in England. 
She had no clue to direct her pursuit, since, to avoid solicitations to 
return, they had kept their place of abode secret even from their 
nearest relatives. Learning. however, of her attempt, they sent for 
her. She went, and was their fond servitor until her death, thirty 
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years afterward. Miss Seward once writes to Lady Eleanor: “I 
was concerned to hear that you had lately been distressed by the 
illness and alarmed for the life of your good Euryclea. That she is 
recovering, I rejoice. The loss of a domestic, faithful and affection- 
ate as Orlando’s Adam, must have cast more than a transient gloom 
over the Cambrian Arden—the Rosalind and Celia of real life give 
Llangollen Valley a right to that title.” When this endeared serv- 
ant died, her mourning mistresses buried her in the grave they 
had prepared for themselves, and inscribed above her a cordial tri- 
bute in verse. 


Drawn by the pleasing sentiment that invests the story of these 
ladies, the present writer, being then in England, made a pilgrim- 
age from London to Llangollen in the early Autumn of 1865. It 
was Saturday afternoon when I arrived at the little Welsh inn. 

The next morning I found my way to the classic cottage. The 
fingers of Time had indeed been busy on it. The vestiges of its 
forme? glory were still apparent, but the ornaments were crumbled 
and dim. The prismatic lantern over the door was a mixture ot 
garishness and dust. The bowers were broken, the vines and 
plants dead, the walks draggled and uneven, the gates ricketty, the 
fences tottering or prostrate. The numerous tokens of a rich art 


and care in the past but made the present ruinousness and desola- 
tion doubly pathetic. I could not help recalling the final couplet 
of Miss Seward’s poem, prophecying the fame of this place: 


While all who honor virtue gently mourn 
Llangollen’s vanished Pair, and wreathe their sacred urn. 

Threading the briery dell, following the brook that prattled down 
the steep slope, I climbed the hill which directly overhangs the 
hamlet. It was church-time as I sat down on the top and slowly 
drank in the charms of that celebrated landscape. To such a scene, 
at such an hour, the very heart-strings grow. The fields were 
clothed with a dense velvety-green. Across the. narrow glen, on 
the strange cone of Dinas Bran, frowned threateningly, in dark 
mass unsoftened by distance, the huge, bare fragments of an old 
castle, immemorial type of an iron age when the hearts of men 
were iron. Beneath my feet the vapors of the morning floated 
here and there in the sunshine, like torn folds of a satin gauze. A 
hundred smokes curled from the village chimneys, and the tones of 
the Sabbath bells were wafted up to me with no mixture of pro- 
fane toils. The very cattle seemed to know the holy day, and to 
browse and gaze, or ruminate and look around, with an unusual 
assurance of repose and satisfaction. But the spell must be broken, 
however reluctantly it is broken. 

Descending into the village, just as the religious service was 
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ended, I went into the church-yard, and copied from the triangular 
tomb in which the ladies of Llangollen sleep with their favorite 
servant, amid the magical loveliness of the pastoral scenery, these 
three inscriptions. On the first side: 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. MARY CARRYL, 
Deceased 22 November, 1809, 
This Monument is erected by Eleanor Butler 
And Sarah Ponsonby, of Plas Newydd, in this Parish, 


Released from earth and all its transient woes, 
She whose remains beneath this stone repose, 
Steadfast in faith resigned her parting breath, 
Looked up with Christian joy, and smiled in death. 
Patient, industrious, faithful, generous, kind, 
Her conduct left the proudest far behind. 

Her virtues dignified her humble birth, 

And raised her mind above this sordid earth. 
Attachment (sacred bond of grateful breasts) 
Extinguished but with life, this tomb attests. 
Reared by two friends who will her loss bemoan, 
Till with her ashes here shall rest their own. 


On the second side: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
The Right Honorable 
LADY ELEANOR CHARLOTTE BUTLER, 
Late of Plas Newydd, in this parish, 
Deceased 2d June, 1829, 
Aged Ninety Years, 
Daughter of the Sixteenth, Sister of the Seventeenth, 
Earls of Ormonde and Ossory, 
Aunt to the late and to the present 
Marquess of Ormonde. 


Endeared to her many friends by an almost 
Unequalled excellence of heart, and by manners 
Worthy of her illustrious birth, the admiration 
And delight of a very numerous acquaintance, 
From a brilliant vivacity of mind, undiminished 
To the latest period of a prolonged existence. 

Her amiable condescension and benevolence 
Secured the grateful attachment of those 

By whom they had been so long and so 
Extensively experienced : her various perfections, 
Crowned by the most pious and cheerful 
Submission to the Divine Will, can only be 
Appreciated where, it is humbly believed, they are 
Now enjoying their eternal reward ; and by her, 
Of whom for more than fifty years they constituted 
That happiness which, through our blessed Redeemer, 
She trusts will be renewed when this Tomb 

Shall have closed over its Latest Tenant. 
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On the third side: 
SARAH PONSONBY 
departed this life 
On the 9th of December, 1831, aged 76. 
She did not long survive her beloved companion, 
Lady Eleanor Butler, with whom she had lived in this 
Valley for more than half a century of uninterrupted friendship. 
But they shall no more return to their house, neither 
Shall their place know them any more. 

In that sequestered valley, how quietly, with what a blessed joy 
and peace, their lives kept the even tenor of their way! Standing 
beside their grave, in the shadow of the old church, while the little 
Welsh river ran whispering by, and thinking how the eyes and 
hearts in which so long and happy a love had burned were now 
fallen to atoms and literally mixed in the dust below as once they 
morally mixed in life above, I felt what a pity that those thus 
blessed cannot live forever! Then I thought, No, it is better as it 
is. They were happy. They drained the best cup existence can 
offer. © When the world was becoming an infirmary, and the song 
of the grasshopper a burden, it was meet that they should sleep. 
Those only are to be pitied who die without the experience of affec- 
tion. 

This attempt to revive the story and brighten the urn of the 
Ladies of Llangollen may suggest that friendship lies within the 
province of women as much as within the province of men; that 
there are pairs of feminine friends as worthy of fame as any of the 
masculine couples-set by classic literature in the empyrean of hu- 
manity ; that uncommon love clothes the lives of its subjects with 
the interest of unfading romance; that the true dignity, happiness 
and peace of women are to be found rather in the quiet region of 
personal culture and the affections than in the arena of ambitious 
publicity. 

Wir1am Rovunsevitte ALGER. 























BRIGHAM YOUNG AND MORMONISM. 


By a Mormon Exper. 


N their tours—-commercial, professional and ministerial—through 
the United States or Europe, the Mormon Elders have only 
to mention the name of Brigham Young‘in the hearing of ladies 
and gentlemen at the principal hotels or on the Atlantic steamers 
to draw at once public attention. The whole import and force of 
Mormondom—its present existence and future destiny—are all 
crowded into a potent name; when this name is mentioned it con- 
veys the sum of the whole to the hearer. Nor is this fact detri- 
mental to the Mormon Commonwealth, but rather gives it a massive 
consolidation and conservative power. Nor has it been prejudicial 
to the individual interest, since out of the poor of the working 
classes, gathered from many lands, it has founded a hundred cities 
in twenty-one years. 

Brigham Young was born early in June, 1801. He was not one 
of the very first who “received the Mormon work,” though he em- 
braced the faith in the early period of the church. It was Joseph 
Smith who was the Prophet of the “ Latter-day Church,” and the 
revelator of the scheme of Mormon empire-founding, toward which, 
to this day, Brigham, Joseph Smith’s discipie, works with full con- 
fidence of success, 

The “Book of Mormon” somewhat accidentally—at least in- 
directly—fell into Brigham Young’s hands. He read it several 
times, investigated it, weighed it, and was convinced of its truth; 
and thenceforth the Mormon mission was scarcely more Joseph 
Smith’s than Brigham Young’s. He forthwith went not to Joseph 
Smith, but into Canada, where his favorite brother, Joseph Young, 
was preaching Methodism, to bid that brother follow him “into 
the new light.” Together they then travelled to the headquarters 
of the Mormon Prophet. There is a wide-spread tradition among 
the Mormons that—after their first interview with the man who was 
important enough in his lifetime to be known through the United 
States and Europe as the “ American Mohammed ”—Joseph declared 
that Brigham Young would yet lead the church. 

Brigham was a carpenter by trade. The practical executive ca- 
pacity of his guild he may be said to have carried through all his 
life and presidential career, marvellously manifesting it in due time 
in his own proper character of statesman and empire-founder. His 
mission is not so much to build up a church of abstract faith as to 
found a State of the American Union. No man could be born more 
equal to this work. Whatever be the opinion of society, or the 
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judgment of the future concerning his career as a religionist, man- 
kind must, I think, agree that no statesman of the age is the match 
of Brigham Young in empire-founding traits of character. 

Brigham was chosen by the Mormon Prophet as one of the first 
Twelve Apostles, of whom there are now left but four. He was 
not the first “ President of his quorum,” since that fell by seniority 
to Thomas Marsh. But so simple a matter as the quarrel of Marsh’s 
wife over a little milk threw her husband, the then President, out 
of the church, and the mantle fell on Brigham. Leaving out of 
view the Providence of our mission, this simple “quart of milk” 
gave us Brigham Young. 

The world at this day knows Brigham Young, as it knows Oliver 
Cromwell, as a religious enthusiast who plays a mighty part in the 
destiny of the world. But we know the man in his simple character 
of Mormon Elder. He is our chief, of whom we other Mormon 
Elders are prouder, as being our own great representative, than as 
the President of the church. We see him in ourselves, and there is 
a self-glorification that we see ourselves in him. We partake of his 
qualities; his genius and work are in us. He, too, left home and 
family, without purse or scrip, travelling with blood in his shoes, as 
many of us have done, to preach the Mormon Gospel—that Gospel 
which I am free to confess we all fanatically believe; as, indeed, 
without this earnest faith we should have done nothing. Brigham 
was one of the first Apostles in England, though his chief compeer, 
Heber C. Kimball, opened the work in foreign lands. But Brigham 
wag mightier there as a counsellor and director of his brethren—the 
“Twelve ”—than as a great preacher or proselytor. He it was who 
provided money for printing the first edition of the “ Book of Mor- 
mon” in England. He was ever a great financier, and at that early 
date this quality of his was of great import to us. I believe it is 
from our church history that I have picked up the following anec- 
dote: Passing, one day, the chapel in London where the divine 
John Wesley preached, Brigham stopped and reverently uncovered 
his head. The greatest potentate that ever lived could not have 
provoked the reverent homage thus paid to a Wesley, whom we 
Mormons love. This incident shows, too, the religious instincts of 
the man, and explains the powerful influence of Joseph Smith over 
a character which, as far as happens to humanity, is omnipotent in 
its individualism. 

In the early periods of our church, Brigham Young, though am 
apostle, was by no means one of our most showy men, nor, indeed, 
is he to this day. As he is not of the type of genius which exhib- 
its splendid impulses and inspirations, so he is not, on the other 
hand, of the “smart” and clever type of men. The latter he has 
always despised, and ranks them lower than the gardener who 
prunes his fruit trees. His is that other half of genius which we 
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eall character. Cromwell, William of Orange, Frederick, Peter the 
Great possessed what I mean in a higher degree than the first 
Napoleon, whose endowment was rather splendid genius than char- 
acter. In Mormondom, Brigham Young was at first what Cromwell 
was in Parliament. The smart men of our people (who were vastly 
less in weight and individual force), such as Sidney Rigdon, lifted 
a higher head than Brigham Young, but the profound judge of 
character would, even then, have pronounced him “the coming 
man,” should Joseph pass away. 

And this event was coming upon the disciples faster than they 
dreamt. They, however, and much less those who took the Mor- 
mon prophet’s life, did not yet know the man upon whom the man- 
tle of Joseph would fall. But he was close at hand; and the world 
to-day is more impressed with the name of Brigham Young than it 
ever was with the exaggerated one of the “ American Mohammed.” 

Joseph Smith became a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, doubtless, with no expectation of being elected, but 
as a manifesto of his mission. He sent forth his views and policy 
of government. The Twelve and many others of the elders were 
called to take a political mission through the States, to present 
Joseph to the nation as a fitting man to represent it as Chief Mag- 
istrate. All the Twelve started, excepting Willard Richards and 
John Tailor, both of whom were in prison with Joseph at his assas- 
sination. During this political mission of the Twelve, the assassina- 
tion came, and the brothers, Joseph and Hiram, were killed by a 
painted mob, who broke into their jail at Carthage, while John 
Tailor received four balls, his life being saved by his watch which 
shielded his heart from the bullet which would have reached it. 
The private journals of Wilford Woodruff—upon which the writer 
worked for eighteen months—illustrate at once a great epoch in 
Brigham’s life, and his quality of heart and attachment to his chief. 

“ Brigham” and “ Wilford” (for we affectionately call our lead- 
ing men by. their Christian names) were together at a railway sta- 
tion, if I remember rightly, about to start for the City of Boston, 
when the news of the assassination of Joseph reached them. They 
said nothing to each other of the tragic event which touched them 
so deeply—too deeply for speech. Silently they performed their 
journey. Silently they walked together to their abode, at an eld- 
erly sister’s house, and with one accord sought their chamber. 
Then, at length, they found speech—nature’s deepest speech, when 
she speaks in strong-souled men. Brigham took the arm-chair, 
Wilford the bed, and both sobbed like children in the convulsive 
agony of their bereavement. 

Brigham Young lost no time in despair and indecision. Much 
less did he and his brethren of the Twelve confess the Mormon 
problem solved in the end of the Acts of the Latter-day Apostles. 
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He forthwith called a council of the Twelve and elders at Boston, 
and it was resolved that the Twelve return immediately to Nauvoo, 
to the stricken church, now ready to be scattered as sheep without 
a shepherd, or drawn astray by aspirants for the leadership. 

On their return, the Twelve found the famous Sidney Rigdon 
laying himself out to take the “guardianship.” But the master 
spirit was now at home. The great day to choose the “ guardian” 
was set, and Sidney was allowed to proceed with his little drama 
for power. There was one, however, who felt the might of Mor- 
mondom in himself, and was content to let Sidney’s child’s play go 
on to its dénowement. The day having come, Rigdon was invited 
to lay his claims before the assembled church and its apostles, 
Sidney made his grand charge upon the people for his “ guardian- 
ship,” and then Brigham Young leaped into the field. All felt the 
master spirit then, and saw that the mantle of Joseph had fallen on 
the man before them. A strange phenomenon was manifested on 
that day, often spoken of by us at home and abroad. “It was not 
Brigham that was before them on the stand, but Joseph himself: it 
was Joseph’s voice, Joseph’s gestures, Joseph’s ‘power, Joseph’s 
very person, towering above that of Brigham.” Their martyred 
prophet was not dead, but living in Brigham Young. How could 
that vast multitude be carried away by “ psychological delusion,” 
as most of my readers will consider it? To this day it has all the 
substance of reality to the thousands of witnesses who cannot be 
brought to admit that it was a mental fancy proceeding from the 
excited state of the people at that time. The Mormons will ever 
consider it as a divine manifestation that the mantle of Joseph had 
fallen on Brigham, and that Joseph was there in him. 

Soon after, came the great exodus of the Mormons from Nauvoo 
to the Rocky Mountains, Early in the Spring of 1846, the saints 
took up their line of march, unger Brigham Young, to follow him 
wheresoever he led, and a remnant was left to bring up the rear 
next Spring, according to the terms of the forced treaty, which their 
exterminators unlawfully exacted from them. The Mormons sub- 
mitted to be driven from their homes. Yet they were chiefly 
American-born citizens ; for the community had not in Nauvoo been 
swelled, as now in Utah, with floods of emigration. The modern 
Israel, who left under their Moses, were sons and daughters of 
America, whose sires had fought in the Revolution, and some, as, 
for instance, Apostles Parley and Orson Pratt, could trace their 
parentage to the Pilgrim Fathers. It was these men whorconsent- 
ed, by a regular treaty (in which Douglas and others had a hand), 
to be driven from the country their sires had settled and the na- 
tional family their Revolutionary ancestry had formed. 

Nothing in history since the exodus of Israel from Egypt equals 
this Mormon exodus. The Mormons had fifteen hundred miles to 
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travel across a waving ocean of prairie land, and the rugged Rocky 
Mountains, before they reached the Great Basin. They had to 
make roads and bridges as they journeyed along. Had not the 
people been heroic and devoted beyond measure to their religion, 
like the disciples of old, they would have gone back. But Brig- 
ham, Heber, and the Apostles sustained the exiles, and led them 
boldly into the wilderness. The main body of pilgrims travelled 


as fur as Council Bluffs, and went into “Winter quarters,” while 
branches were scattered on the route. They all set to work build- 
ing forts for the Winter, and preparing to continue their journey in 
the Spring of 1847. 

A grand council was held between the Mormon and Indian chiefs, 
and formal articles of convention signed; and then the renowned 
chief, Pied. Riche, surnamed Le Clerc on account of his scholarship, 


arose and said: 


My Mormon BRETHREN :—The Potawatomie came sad and tired into this un- 
healthy Missouri bottom not many years back, when he was taken from his 
beautiful country beyond the Mississippi, which had abundant game, and tim- 
ber, and clear water everywhere. Now you are driven away the same, from 
your lodges and lands there, and the graves of your people. So we have both 
suffered. We must help one another, and the Great Spirit will help us both. 
You are now free to cut and use all the wood you may wish. You can make all 
your improvements, and live on any part of our actual land not occupied by 
us. Because one suffers and does not deserve, it is no reason he should suffer 
always, I say. We may live to see all right y.t. However, if we do not, our 
children will. 

In reverse of this picture of hamanity, of savages welcoming their 
Mormon brethren, was the scene at Nauvoo, between the civilized 
exterminators and the exiles. The remnant, according to the terms 
of the treaty, were to remain till the following Spring ; but the ex- 
terminators broke faith with them, and, after a siege of the city of 
Nauvoo, and a three days’ battle, they were driven out at the point 
of the bayonet, in the month of September, to be overtaken by 
Winter and to perish by the way. The ‘city of Nauvoo, which 
means the “beautiful,” was left a city of desolation. Well do I 
remember Wilford Woodruff’s description of the last mournful 
look upon Nauvoo and the beloved Temple, as they receded in the 
distance, and were lost to the aching sight. Since I last wrote in 
Tue Garaxy, I have visited the spot where that temple stood, and 
found not only not one stone left upon another, but the very foun- 
dations rooted up. Aye! but if they have pulled down the stones, 
we have rebuilt, ourselves, with marble. 

Ere the peeled remnant had reached the main body of the Church 
at ‘‘ Winter quarters,” the Government of the United States called 
upon the afflicted exiles for five hundred men to go into the Mexi- 
can war to fight the battles of the nation—that nation which had 
cast them out. It was, in fact, a scheme to effectually break up the 
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community, recommended to President Polk by certain politicians, 
who designed our annihilation, ameng whom Thomas H. Benton 
was chief. We have the proof of this in our records. It was ex- 
pected that we should resist, and designed that we should rebel. 
What greater proof of loyalty and undying love of country could 
we give than we then gave ? 

When the news was brought that military messengers from the 
Government were in pursuit of us there was great excitement in 
the camp. They arrived, went into council with our leaders, and 
explained their business. There was no protest, no hesitation. 
“You shall have five hundred of our best men, even if it takes five 
hundred of our leading elders,” was the prompt reply of Brigham 
Young. Ata word from our chief, the men were enlisted, messen- 
gers sent to the other camps of the saints on the route, to supply 
their quota of men for the Mexican service, and, in the brief space 
of three days, the famous Mormon battalion was organized, and their 
line of march taken up. That battalion was in fact made up of our 
elders—the very picked men of those capable of service; and their 
devoted families were left by the way on the hands of their breth- 
ren. Thus Brigham checkmated our enemies by his wisdom and 
energetic policy, backed by the devotion to religion and country of 
that heroic band. This Mormon battalion it was that afterward 
discovered the gold in California, 

Early in the Spring (1847) the pioneers were organized into two 
grand divisions, the right division under the immediate leadership 
of Brigham Young, and the left under Heber C. Kimball, consist- 
ing in all of some three hundred souls, The pioneer camp started 
for the great basin where now stands the city of the saints. Of 
course the pioneer three hundred were chosen men whose wives 
and children, like those of the battalion, were left with the main 
body at Winter quarters. That journey is itself a romance in its 
adventures. The crossings of the Platte to find fitting fording- 
places were fraught with many a day’s excitement and danger ; the 
erecting of bridges by the way; establishing of fords for the rear 
companies; pioneering the new route; the buffalo hunts; the in- 
numerable armies of those beasts which took sometimes whole days 
to pass; Indian alarms; charges of the red men upon the camp; 
the arrival of the pioneers in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake; all 
these would make a volume abounding with dramatic interest. A 
full account of this wonderful pioneer journey has never yet been 
published ; but it is recorded very graphically in the private jour- 
nals of Apostle Woodruff. 

The pioneers arrived in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, July 
24,1847. A few had entered the day before, under Apostle Or- 
son Pratt, but the main body, under Brigham, who had been hin- 
dered by sickness, arrived on the 24th, which is the day annually 
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celebrated by us. The council of the leaders met, and the Valley 
of the Great Basin was chosen as the new home of the saints, as, 
until then it was not clearly known where ,the final resting-place 
would be found. They immediately went to work, laying out farms 
and planting for the next harvest, though they had scarcely food 
for consumption till that time, much less seed grain to spare. The 
planting, too, was almost a hopeless experiment. Brigham offered 
them a thousand dollars for the first ear of corn raised in Salt Lake 
Valley—that valley which has since been made to blossom as the 
rose, by our untiring industry, aided by irrigation from the melting 
snow of the surrounding mountains. The seed-time past, they 
patiently waited the harvest, and the Pioneers meanwhile went into 
the caiions to cut wood for the Winter’s fuel and for building. 
A fort was soon erected, and the hum of civilized life was heard 
where scarcely till then the foot of white man had trod. Provi- 
dentially, that year there was scarcely any Winter. 

Heber and the Twelve now made a return trip to Winter quarters, 

and met with the advancing companies, bound for what was now 
called Great Salt Lake City. There were many stirring incidents 
by the way. Arriving at Winter quarters, the Twelve, in grand 
council, resolved upon filling up the quorum of the “ First Presi- 
dency ;” and Brigham Young was thus made the President of the 
church. This action was afterward confirmed in general conference, 
at Great Salt Lake City, by the unanimous voice of the church. 

Brigham and the leaders returned from Winter quarters the same 
year, bringing along the body of the church to the Great Basin, and 
then commenced with rapidity the growth of the Territory of 
Utah. The city of Great Salt Lake was laid out in the beautiful 
order which it shows to-day—blocks divided off to the Pioneers as 
their first right, on which they in turn settled their friends and re- 
lations, each having a lot of an acre and a quarter. Thus the city 
systematically grew into wards, over which bishops were placed. 

But the growth of a city did not complete the Mormon problem. 
In Brigham’s great programme was the design of building up a new 
State in the Union, and that design he unfolded with masterly 
policy, drawing into it the energy, religious faith and natural am- 
bition of the entire people. Thus, from the very entrance of the 
Pioneers into Great Salt Lake, the object of every member of the 
community, male and female, was— not the mere building of a house 
or the planting of a family orchard—but the building up of a great 
State of the Union. It was not the individual interest that was 
fostered, but the greatness of a people. 

The Mormons had migrated to Mexican possessions; they had 
been cast out from the Nation; but they had the instinct of Ameri- 
cans, and clung to their national allegiance. On Ensign Peak the 
Pioneers planted the American flag, and, in the name of the United 
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States, they wrested from Mexico a vast territory, which they de- 
fined and organized into a provisional State, with a duly-elected 
provisional State Government, with Brigham Young as Governor. 
The name given to the State was Deseret. It is maintained to this 
day, and the people are constantly knocking for its admittance into 
the Union. The name of Deseret, like that of Nauvoo, was taken 
from the “ Book of Mormon.” The latter means the “ beautiful,” 
the former the “honey-bee.” The bee-hive is our State emblem. 
Its language is, “ We build ourselves upon industry and virtue; for 
industry is social virtue.” The historian of the future and the social 
philosopher will be forced to acknowledge—what a Colfax and a 

tichardson were forced to confess—these people abound with vir- 
tues, in spite of their polygamy. No better coat of arms could the 
Mormons have chosen than their significant bee-hive. It is their 
history in an emblem. 

Our State Constitution was drawn up, a delegate sent to Congress 
to present it, and in due time the people were admitted into the 
Union as a Territory under the name of Utah, and Brigham Young 
became Governor and Indian Agent. To grapple with Indian 
affairs was no child’s play, but Brigham’s masterly and pacific 
policy was more efficient than troops have since been; yet the 
strong, high stone walls which our leader caused vigorously to be 
reared around the young forts in the country, and an Indian war or 
two, admonished the red men that they must not be hostile. The 
success of Brigham’s Indian policy became so manifest that our 
enemies made this one of our crimes, The Mormons had too much 
influence over the Indians, 

From the beginning, our State-founding programme was rapidly 
unfolded, under the wise and potent direction of our chief, and ever 
and anon pioneers were chosen, from the first settlers of the city, 
to sell out and go into the country to form new settlements. These 
were from time to time called as missionaries, who forthwith started 
on their religious State-founding enterprise, or, in Mormon phrase- 
ology, to build up the “ Kingdom of God,” These persons became 
the Bishop$ and High Councils of the new “ Stakes of Zion;” and, 


as our emigrations poured in from the States and Europe, they were 
systematically directed by the President to reénforce the settle- 
ments. As the European mechanics and manufacturers had to re- 
sort from necessity to farming and stock-raising, Brigham’s policy 


was furthered by nature’s wants. It was only such as were needed 
who remained in Great Salt Lake City. 

Our latest statistics show that we number one hundred and five 
cities and settlements in Utah; and everybody who has visited it 
views Great Salt Lake City, under the future era of the Pacific 
Railroad, as the New Jerusalem of America. Who have more 
right than the “saints” to pursue their laudable ambition of build- 
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ing up a State of the Union, upon the possessions which they took 
from a foreign power in their country’s name, by their wonderful 
industry, giving it to the nation, not the desert they found it, but 
the fruitful field they have made it? Who have more right than 
they to choose their own Governor, and whom should they choose 
but the man who, under Providence, has made them what they are ? 

This republican right, in Buchanan’s reign, was our crime; for 
polygamy was not the plea of the famous Utah expedition. Brig- 
ham says he will “be Governor until the Lord says, ‘ Brigham, I 
don’t want you to be Governor any longer.’” Upon this, and the 
groundless charge of burning the law books, an army was sent 
against us, before an appointed Governor had been rejected or com- 
missioners sent to inquire into the matter. We were ready to re- 
ceive fifty governors, since no one in fact would govern us but 
Brigham. Albert Sidney Johnson, and most of the officers of the 
Utah expedition, soon took up arms against their country, so as to 
secede from the Union; but the Mormons have constantly been 
knocking for admission into that Union. Thus the very rulers who 
were preparing for rebellion wére over-anxious to quell the rebel 
Mormons; and they did it through an officer who became one of 
the chief rebels himself in American history. But Brigham was 
equal to the occasion, and during that exciting period of our history 
was perfectly calm. Confident ever is the man in his mission and 
the destiny of the Mormons. We were ready to make another exo- 
dus, and to follow our President again wherever he should lead. 
That second exodus wasaconquest. <A “territory put upon wheels” 
at a word from one man, and the people’s resolution to make Utah 
ashes, showed the world what Brigham Young and Mormondom 
meant. Brigham now had the issue in his own hand. Be assured 
he will preserve his people in the future, as in the past, and carry us 
and our work along. 

Wherein is Brigham’s power over us? In our love and not our 
fear. The power of despotism could not rule an Anglo-Saxon 
people from the dominant nations of America and England. We 
Mormon Elders love our chief, and dare say to his face we do not 
fear his power, though most of us would give life for his smile. He 
is our people’s father, and as such we look upon him. 

Two hundred thousand souls daily pray for Brigham Young that 
heaven may spare him to us many a year to come, and when their 
lips utter it not their hearts utter it. Brigham realizes that his 
people’s prayers daily ascend in his behalf. Were his own heart 
not right, this consciousness would be as coals of fire heaped upon 
his head. But as it is, it makes him strong and satisfied with life. 
He has no desire to die, and we are grateful that heaven spares him 
still to lead us. 

. : E. M. Tuwince. 
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Figen FRED, a promising member of the society of Friends, 
had a keen eye for beauty. While admitting that drab was 
a sign of renunciation of the world’s vanities, delicate shades and 

.warm, rich colors had a peculiar charm for him. 

This was why his heart gave such a leap when he first saw Mad- 
eline West, the school-teacher. The delicate pink of her cheeks, 
thrown into relief by her luxuriant tresses of jet, in which glowed 
the brilliant scarlet of the cardinal flower, the graceful neck, with 
the bow of cherry ribbon at her throat, formed a picture so rich as 
to captivate the fancy of Uncle Fred, and throw into the back- 
ground the charms of Deborah Rhoades and her prim poke of a 
bonnet. 

Cousin Patience, a cousin of mother’s and Uncle Fred’s, having 
no matrimonial affairs of her own to engage her attention, and be- 
ing past the age when such things could reasonably be expected, 
naturally took a lively interest in those of others, and often declared 
that she had looked the meeting over and she didn’t know of a 
more suitable person for Cousin Frederick than Deborah Rhoades. 

In truth, Deborah was looked upon as a member of great prom- 
ise. She had taken to wearing caps almost as plain as grandmoth- 
er’s, and had several times been appointed on committees and as 
representative to the higher meetings. 

Uncle Fred was a carpenter, and my widowed mother and my- 
self, her only child, lived with him and grandmother on the old 
homnentend. I went to school to Madeline W est, and a gem of a 
teacher she was, too. How we all loved her, and were forever 
praising her at home. Iam not sure that my enthusiastic encomi- 
ums did not first draw Uncle Fred’s attention to her. 

One thing I soon learned, that she became wonderfully patient 
about little accidents to the house and furniture, after Uncle Fred 
made it a point of duty to attend to the repairs. 

From the bottom of my heart I believe that this conscientious, 
drab-suited man broke the windows and latches of that schoolhouse 
himself, on purpose to have the pleasure of repairing them, with 
pretty Madeline West to look at the while. 

I was my uncle’s own niece in one thing. I liked beauty, and 
Deborah Rhoades squinted. Often and often in school have I lifted 
my eyes from my book, and gazed with delight on the beautiful 
face of Madeline West, the small, deer-like head crowned with a 
wreath of partridge-berries or some brilliant wild flower, and won- 
dered how Uncle Fred could think for a moment of squinting De- 
borah Rhoades. , 
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One day I was studying my lessons in the dining-room when I 
heard voices under the window. Mother said something which I 
did not understand, and Uncle Fred replied with earnestness : 

“TI tell thee, Catherine, Madeline West is the best girl in the 
whole world.” 

“Then I'd marry her for all anything,” returned mother, with a 
heartiness to which I wanted to shout “ Amen.” 

What figures glowed upon the open page before me! Words 
might have been there, but I saw them not. I saw a grave, earnest 
face, the large blue eyes lit with a tender light; I saw a sweet, 
girlish face radiant with happiness, brown locks mingled with jetty 
curls, and I actually cried for joy. 

They thought—mother and grandmother—that they kept things 
wonderfully secret from me, and talked in half enigmas, glancing at 
me, sitting quietly at my book or knitting. I was a little indignant 
at being excluded from their confidence; but, consoling myself with 
the thought that I already knew more about the matter than they 
suspected, I was all the more on the alert to find out what I could 
without betraying myself to them. 

“Deborah Rhoades will make a promising Friend,” said grand- 
mother one day, after returning from Thursday meeting. “She 
spoke to business to-day in a master way.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” replied Uncle Fred, indifferently. 

“She improves very much,” resumed grandmother. “TI shouldn’t 
wonder if she should appear in public. She has seemed quite exer- 
cised in our religious meetings lately.” 

“She has extraordinary gifts,” I said tartly. 

“Tndeed, has thee perceived it?” asked innocent grandmother. 
“What gifts has thee perceived ?” 

“'l hat of squinting and making herself otherwise disagreeable,” 
I replied boldly. 

Uncle Fred laughéd quietly. I was victor in what I had begun 
to fear a doubtful conflict. 

“ Really, child,” said grandmother, gently, “I am sorry thee is so 
bitter toward poor Deborah. She seemed much turned toward 
serious things.” 

I looked at Uncle Fred. 

“That is very natural,” I said. “It isn’t likely that she thinks 
of worldly things at all; getting married, for instance.” 

Mother, who had taken no part in the conversation, could not re- 
press a broad smile as she stole a furtive glance at Uncle Fred, who 
did not seem at all displeased. 

In a few weeks it was pretty generally known that Frederick 
Moore and Madeline West were to be married. I think that grand- 
mother secretly grieved at uncle Fred’s defection in marrying “out 
of meeting,” though she loved Madeline with all her heart. They 
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were married at our house, for Madeline was an orphan, and sup- 
ported herself by teaching school and “boarding round” among 
her pupils. 

Many of the Friends commented gravely on my urcle’s choice, 
shaking their gray heads, yet giving a lingering look at the pretty 
bride. Cousin Joseph Moore, a brother of Cousin Patience, and a 
bachelor of thirty-five, was one of the committee appointed to deal 
with uncle Fred for marrying against the rules of society; and he 
must have thought the offence a very heinous one, for he made three 
single visits on the business, beside the one with the committee, 
each time staying full an hour before he said a word in private to 
Uncle Fred. Deborah Rhoades was more exercised than ever in 
meeting, at which I tittered so openly that grandmother, sitting on 
the high seat, shook her head at me. 

Uncle Fred and Aunt Madeline, as I called her from the first, staid 
with us a few weeks while a long untenanted house, about half a 
mile from us, was getting made feady for them. Uncle Fred ham- 
mered and mended as diligently as he used to at the schoolhouse, 
while Aunt Madeline’s busy fingers, assisted by mother and grand- 
mother, and hindered by me, they said, which I denied then, but 
since believe to have been true, pieced and quilted bed quilts, cut 
and sewed and colored carpet rags, and eventually produced a mar- 
vel of a carpet, I thought, the bright colors blending and harmon- 
izing so beautifully that grandmother repressed a tendency to sigh 
over the worldliness of her daughter-in-law. 

Ard when they went to housekeeping, their cottage was a won- 
der of a paradise. The marvellous carpet covered the floor of their 
little parlor; white curtains, tastefully looped with cherry ribbons, 
gave an air of grace to the room, a pair of delicate vases, an heir- 
loom of Aunt Madeline’s, stood upon the mantel, and were always 
filled with some flower or drooping vine ; the white walls were cov- 
ered with wreaths of rich Autumn leaves, framed with acorn cups 
and pine cones ; and among all, gracing and crowning the whole, 
the pretty wife flitted like some bright tropical bird, followed by the 
grave, loving eyes of the sedate man who seemed to be in a state 
of semi-bewilderment that all this grace and loveliness was his, 

It was wonderful how readily Aunt Madeline adapted herself to 
the peculiar ways of the people among whom her lot was cast ; how 
she toned down the little gaieties that might have given offence, 
and decked herself and her house in such a way as to draw no dis- 
approving comment even from the most strict. Deborah Rhoades 
said nothing ; but, in less than three months after the wedding, she 
put on a new cap just like grandmother’s, and in a few Sundays 
‘appeared in public” by making one of the most fervent and im- 
pressive prayers I ever heard. 

One day, after she had been married some six months, Aunt 
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Madeline let down the luxuriant ringlets that, since her wedding- 
day, had been confined in a comb; bound a wreath of partridge- 
verries about her head; pinned a cherry ribbon at her throat, and 
stood before the glass, regarding herself with a girlish complacency, 
quite at variance with the matronly air she had worn of late; an 
act in which she was detected by Uncle Fred, who unexpectedly 
made his appearance at that moment. Blushing to the very roots 
of her hair, she snatched off the wreath, when Uncle Fred caught 
ner in his arms, kissed each glowing cheek, and replaced the wreath 
so awkwardly that she laughed till she quite regained her compo- 
sure, 

“No, Madeline, my dear wife,” he said tenderly, “wear these 
little things. Thee misses them perhaps, but I am so satisfied with 
thee I hardly notice thy ornaments.” 

And Aunt Madeline clasped her arms about his neck, laid her 
head upon his bosom and wept, tlfe happiest woman in the werld. 
Never, from that time, did she see the comb that, a few moments 
before, she had laid upon the table; and after that her hair hung in 
silken curls as formerly. 

Cousin Patience smoothed the almost bald place on the top of her 
head, groaned a little, and said something about the unbelieving 
wife; and Cousin Joseph remarked on the necessity of looking to 
the inner light, and listening to the still, small voice, adding that it 
was a comforting assurance that those who come in at the eleventh 
hour receive full pay. 

At length an infant’s ery was heard in Uncle Fred’s house, and it 
was laughable to see his first attempts at holding his boy. He 
handled it as if it was a delicate piece of glass work which he mo- 
mentarily expected would break. Time, however, brought him 
practice, and three sons made the house merry with the music of 
their voices. Uncle Fred’s mechanical ingenuity was turned to 
good account in making toys for his little flock ; and the grave man 
who sat so sedately in meeting was not unfrequently seen on Win- 
ter evenings, harnessed,and driven by one of his boys, while the 
second sturdy little fellow sat astride his shoulders, pommelling the 
broad chest with his heels to*make his horse go faster, one strong 
finger of the father guiding the steps of the youngest in his attempts 
at walking. 

It was on a picture like this that Cousin Joseph looked one even- 
ing, as the bright, leaping flames in the old fireplace sent sparks on 
Puss and Lion in one corner, asleep, save for an occasional start, 
followed by a smell of burnt hair, and lit up the radiant face of 
Aunt Madeline, with her knitting in her hand, her work suspended, 
while she looked with happy smiles on the merry group. Uncle 
Fred looked a little ashamed as the door opened; but the usually 
serene face of Cousin Joseph wore such a peculiar expression that 
he only said: 
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“Well, Joseph, we fathers do sometimes make fools of ourselves. 
I hope thee will do likewise, one of these days.” 

Cousin Joseph turned his face from the light, amd said something 
about the weather. 

Grandmother’s expectations about Uncle Fred’s inheriting grand- 
father’s religious gifts had not been realized; but one thing he had 
inherited from him, and that was a tendency to consumption. He 
grew thin and hollow-chested ; a hacking cough that he made light 
of alarmed us all, and Aunt Madeline was tortured with an undefin- 
able fear. It was nothing, he said; all the Moores had a cough; he 
would be well by Fall. But one day, in working on a building, he 
lifted too heavy a stick of timber and ruptured a blood-vessel. A 
severe hemorrhage followed, and he was brought home to die. 

The first grief had come to the little cottage, and seven years of 
the purest happiness that falls to mortals ended in sorrow. Serene 
as his life had ever been was its elose. At the age of twenty-seven 
Aunt Madeline found herself a widow with three little children, 

Uncle Fred had never been a forehanded man, according to 
grandmother's expression, nor had his father been better in that re- 
spect than he, At mother’s marriage the place, of no great value, 
was much encumbered. . Father had paid the debts, and taken the 
farm, paying the little surplus to my uncle and grandmother, so 
that the property really belonged to mother and me. In a year 
from Uncle Fred’s death I left home to manage some private affairs 
of my own, and Aunt Madeline and her three boys came to live at 
our house. Deborah Rhoades was married to a travelling preacher, 
a widower with seven children, and went with him to other yearly 
meetings, preaching powerful sermons, the elderly Friends said. 

Five years passed. Uncle Fred’s boys were needing more than 
could be furnished from mother’s slender means; and Aunt Made- 
line felt that she was too much of a burden to her friends. She 
proposed again to teach, to which mother and grandmother gave a 
reluctant consent ; and to move back into the old house, which they 
tirmly opposed. Toward Winter, however, they yielded, as the 
house was so near the school and she was still to teach. Cousin 
Joseph was one of the trustees, and he agreed to give her a man’s 
wages during the Winter. 

Fred, the eldest boy, was twelve; Philip, named for Aunt Made- 
line’s only brother, a sea-captain who was lost at sea, was ten; and 
black-eyed, curly-headed Walter, seven; so they would be company 
for their mother. The old house was refitted, the nameless grace 
filled the rooms; but the old happiness could never return. 

Cousin Joseph drew wood and sent a man to cut it for her, drove 
one of his best cows to the stable back of her house, and was an 
unusually frequent visitor at mother’s, though he rarely went to 
Aunt Madeline’s. 
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Mother had something in her head, I knew by the way she acted 
once when I was home on a visit, and by an air of pretended indif- 
ference I got it out of her, at last, that Cousin Joseph had informed 
her and grandmother that he had felt it borne in upon his mind to 
marry Aunt Madeline, and take care of her children. They were 
growing up and needed more care and training than she could give 
them. Madeline was becoming careworn ; it was too much to pro- 
vide for so many; and he had thought that when school closed he 
should ask her to marry him. True, it would be something of a 
cross to him to marry out of meeting; but he thought that possi- 
bly she might be brought to see the light and join the Friends, 

“ And now what does thee think of it?” asked mother. 

I shook my head gravely. I had my doubts. I wondered if the 
warm-hearted woman could love the cold and demure man. Iknew 
the richness of her nature ; I knew the passionate love she had felt 
for Uncle Fred, and how easily she had led him by her gentle, win- 
ning ways. But he was young and more easily swayed. Cousin 
Joseph was a bathelor, verging toward fifty, with habits fixed as a 
rock, He had always been more strict in his peculiar views than 
Uncle Fred, and I feared the result of such a marriage. 

Before the Summer closed I attended the wedding of Cousin Jo- 
seph and Aunt Madeline. Dressed in a sober suit of steel-colored 
silk, the dark hair, through which an occasional thread of silver 
- shone, bound tightly back with a comb; the lines of care plainly 
visible about her eyes and mouth, how different she looked from 
the charming bride of fourteen years ago! 

Cousin Joseph—Uncle Joseph we called him after this—took her 
to his own home, and Cousin Patience, for years her brother’s 
housekeeper, resigned, with as good a grace as possible, the rights 
of head of the family. It was a decorous household. Stern and 
strict in the performance of duty was Uncle Joseph, and unweary- 
ing in his efforts te do as he saw his way clear to his wife and chil- 
dren. 

“Father Joseph doesn’t play with us, as our other father did,” 
said Philip to his mother. 

“Hush, my son,” replied Aunt Madeline, “ you are too old to be 
played with.” 

Very faithfully did Father Joseph perform his duty toward his 
stepsons, and no less strict was he in exacting their duty of them. 
Their worldly “ you” troubled him, and he vainly tried to substi- 
tute “thee” and “thou” in its place. Aunt Madeline yielded to 
his wishes in regard to their dress, and the three looked comically 
like smaller editions of himself. Gravely kind, austerely affectionate, 
he would have laid down his life for Aunt Madeline; and yet she 
felt the bonds about her, invisible though they were, strong as the 


toughest steel. 
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No partridge berries crowned her head now; the bright Autumn 
leaves on the wall of the stiff, bare-looking parlor had been com- 
mented on, as an evidence of the perishing nature of worldly things, 
and Aunt Madeline removed them, while the poor, innocent man, igno- 
rant of the pain he had given his wife, never noticed the change. 
In a thousand trivial acts he made her sensible of the want of unison 
between them; yet no lover of twenty could be more attentive. 
He saw her cheek fade, and he proposed a visit to the next yearly 
meeting, and hired more “help” in the house. He stood between 
her and all toil; he wrapped a shawl around her when the weather 
was damp ; he spent sleepless nights in devising means to make her 
look as she used to in past years, and groaned in spirit as he thought 
of the picture of the evening when he surprised Uncle Fred at play 
with his children. And yet it never octurred to him that he had 
chilled the spirit which lit up her face of old. She knew he loved 
her, and was grateful for his care; but the cold gray of his life 
settled slowly over hers, and all its warm, rich coloring faded 
gradually away. 

But a daughter was born, and the mother’s heart grew young 
again. Uncle Joseph looked with puzzled delight upon the babe, 
and his heart went out with a deeper affection to the fatherless 
boys, toward whom he had certainly performed a parent’s duty, if 
he had not given them a parent’s love. 

Aunt Madeline desired to call the baby Alice ; but Uncle Joseph, 
who had been much exercised in regard to her own name, and 
wished it had been Martha, made serious objections, and proposed 
to substitute Eunice, the name of his mother, “a weighty Friend,” 
as he expressed it, and an occasional speaker in meeting. Aunt 
Madeline sighed and yielded the point, and-the child was named 
for its worthy grandmother. 

In a few montis a heavy sorrow fell upon Aunt Madeline. Fred, 
her eldest born, the first fair child that woke the mother-love in her 
heart, the image of his father, and her idol, sickened and died. It 
was a terrible blow to the poor mother, and she almost sunk under 
it. ‘There was one peculiar trial which bore heavily upon her, 

With their deep-seated dislike to the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and as a sign that they bore their testimony against such 
things, Friends had gone to the other extreme in regard to the 
burial of their dead, and the graves of the best-beloved were un- 
marked and weed-grown. A little more leniency had been exercised 
of late by the more liberal members, and small, plain stones had 
been permitted. Such a stone marked the grave of Uncle Fred. 
No weeds were there, but myrtle marked the spot, and a white rose 
grew at the head. Aunt Madeline wished a similar stone at the 
grave of her son; but Uncle Joseph could see no reason why we 
should cling to the cast-off tabernacle, when the spirit had gone to 
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that better land, where fleshly wants and fleshly feelings were un- 
known. That was an end of the matter. Aunt Madeline watered 
the grave of her first-born with her tears, pressed her cheek against 
the cold stone that bore the name of her buried love, and wept with 
an agony the more intense from its very powerlessness. She went 
about her daily duties, her eye a little more dim, her cheek a little 
thinner, her step less elastic, while Uncle Joseph looked on with a 
pang at his heart, and redoubled his kindness to the wife who was 
his idol. 

In the glorious October days, with their golden sunshine and 
gorgeous forests, the peaceful haze toning wood and sky, and set- 
tling like balm over the mother’s spirit, another daughter was born. 
Uncle Joseph looked at the pale mother, and proposed to call the 
babe Alice. A flush suffused the face of Aunt Madeline; she 
pressed his hand and lay perfectly quiet, the great tears rolling down 
her cheek#* Uncle Joseph cleared his throat with so loud a “ Hem!” 
that Cousin Patience ordered him out of the room, But Aunt 
Madeline clasped his hand more firmly, and he remained. He 
wiped his eyes with the corner of his red silk handkerchief, and 
communed with himself in perfect silence. The great, loving, 
blundering heart began to perceive it had made a mistake some- 
where, and was blindly groping its way to the light. 

Eunice was her father’s counterpart; the quaintest, primmest, 
oldest little thing that ever lived. . She said “ thee ” among her first 
words; wore drab as naturally as a mouse does its fur; went to 
meeting with her father, and sat the silent hour and a half with her 
grave, blue eyes never winking, but roving sedately from one to 
another of the silent worshippers, occasionally peeping under the 
broad brim of her father’s hat, and then settling into rest. Over 
field and through wood she followed him, and fed lambs and chick- 
ens with a motherliness that was amusing. She never strayed from 
his side, nor tore her dress, nor tangled her hair, and was always 
ready to go to bed when desired. 

But Alice—the beauty, the darling of her brothers—what a pest 
she was! The rosy cheeks, the laughing, black eyes, the little rings 
of jet that nestled close to the pretty head, made a picture of fault- 
less beauty. She stained face and clothes with berry juice; she 
picked the brightest flowers and fruit; she selected the brightest- 
colored animals for her pets; fell asleep in meeting and tumbled 
off the seat, startling the silent company with her shrill screams; 
and, to make up for her sleepiness there, had her bright, black eyes 
wide open at bed-time. She would walk into the stable among the 
horses, or go ankle-deep in the water to help Phil sail his boat, 
heedless of the remonstrance of the quiet Eunice, “ Father will be 
displeased with thee, Alice.” 

But now it came Uncle Joseph’s turn to suffer. He was awakened 
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one night by the cries of his darling, and in a moment she was in 
his arms. The strong man grew faint as he felt the burning cheek, 
and heard the plaintive moan for water. An hour later, Uncle 
Joseph laid his hand on the doctor’s arm and led him to another 
room. 

“What does thee think of my daughter?” he asked, his lip 
twitching convulsively. 

The gray-haired doctor shook his head. 

“Tt is scarlet fever of the most malignant type. The Lord Jesus . 
be your physician. I can do nothing for either of you.” 

Uncle Joseph wrung the doctor’s hand and groaned aloud, Then 
he sought the bedside of his child, and sat with white face, gazing 
at his idol. So the day and. night passed, and another morning 
dawned. Little Eunice moaned faintly, and looked eagerly around, 
tossing her head in her delirium. 

“Father!” she cried in distressful tones, “father!” * 
Uncle Joseph pressed his lips to the burning brow, and said, 

















“Tere, my daughter, father is here.” 

“Father,” cried the child again, the purple hue of her face fad- 
ing, and an ashy paleness succeeding; “I can’t see thee, father.” 

Aunt Madeline turned the light full on his face, and started at 
the ghastly look she saw there. 

“T hear music,” said the child, “beautiful music; and it is all 
light here; but it is dark where thee stands, father. Mother is 
here, and Father Fred, and all but thee. Come, father, come; I 











am lonely without thee.” 

“T am here, Eunice, my daughter,” groaned the father. 

“Come to this side, father,” entreated the child, “here where the 
music is. We are here, and I can’t bear to see thee alone in the 
dark. Why don’t thee come, father?” 

“My child, my child,” said the poor father, lifting her up and 
laying her white cheek against his, almost as white. 

“Thee can get over,” urged the child. “Oh, I see now,” she 
cried with a smile, “thee has no harp to make music with. Here, 
take mine; I’ll lead thee over.” 

She stretched out her arms and clasped them around his neck, 
and there was silence. Then he gave a groan as if his heart was 
breaking ; laid his dead child upon the pillow; leaned his head 
upon Aunt Madeline’s shoulder, and lifted up his voice and wept. 

Side by side with her brother Fred lay little Eunice, a white 
rosebush the only distinguishing mark of her grave. 

Once again Aunt Madeline ventured to say something about a 
stone, 

“T should be sorry to see the spot where rest the remains of my 
departed daughter marked by such worldly vanities,” he replied, 
and it was the only time for years that he alluded to his dead child. 
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He turned more and more to rosy-cheeked, wilful Alice, and pa- 
tiently bore from her what no one else ventured to du. She said 
“vou” with impunity, made the house ring with her laughter and 
singing, for sing she would, in spite of her mother’s warning hush. 
She sat in her father’s lap; brushed his hair in the most fashionable 
mode; stuck roses or pinks in his button-hole, while he winked and 
pretended to be sleepy; held perfect carnival among the garden 
beds, where carnations, sweet-williams and dahlias rivalled tulips 
and roses; and in Winter made a hot-house of the old kitchen, 
whose deep windows were filled with fuchsias, geraniums, and ver- 
benas. Nay, this grave man actually got out of his bed once or 
twice every cold night to put wood in the stove, for fear the milk 
would freeze, as he said apologetically to Auut Madeline. Alice 
pretended not to know the care her father took of her flowers; but 
in his presence she was always in a state of wonder that they flour- 
ished so well, and laying her peach-like cheek against his wrinkled 
face, her glossy, black curls mingling with his gray locks, declared 
that it was his smile which made them grow; while the pleased 
and faded mother stood by, with the old smile almost renewed on 
her face. Uncle Joseph would look from one to the other and mur- 
mur, “The Lord is good, and greatly to be praised.” 

Then Alice would put on a jaunty little bonnet; tie a red scarf 
about her neck, and, declaring that she was going to ride down hill 
with Walter, would invite her father or mother, or toothless Aunt 
Patience, to go with her; and then dance out of the room, tossing 
her pretty head and pouting her rosy lips, pretending to be very 
angry at the refusal. 

So the peaceful years passed, till Alice was eighteen. 

One day in the latter part of May, Aunt Madeline was startled 
by the sound of wheels coming furiously toward the house. It was 
Unele Joseph’s spirited team that, frightened at something, was 
running away. Just as they neared the house, some part of the 
harness gave way; the pole dropped and fastened itself into the 
ground; the momentum caused the wagon to pitch violently, and 
Uncle Joseph, who had admirably managed the frightened animals, 
was thrown forcibly to the ground. Alice and her mother were at 
his side ina moment. He was insensible, but there was still life. 
Assistance was obtained, and the unconscious man was conveyed to 
his bed. The doctor pronounced his injuries serious, and probably, 
fatal. There was a severe contusion of the spine; the lower limbs 
were paralyzed, and, if he lived, he would be a cripple for life; 
and there was also a concussion of the brain, which, in a man of 
his age, might prove fatal. 

But after a time consciousness returned, and his friends began 
to entertain hopes of his recovery. He was very weak, and suffered 
much pain; and as he lay silent, his eye wandered from the face of 
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his daughter to that of his wife, while an ineffable tenderness soft- 
ened his usually serious and almost stern features. In a few days 
he was able to converse a little, though he was evidently disinclined 
to talk. The doctor was encouraged, but still pronounced the case 
a very critical one. 

Some one, mother or Cousin Patience, spoke to the sick man about 
his recovery, at which he closed his eyes, and a tender smile played 
about his mouth. 

Alice sat by his side one afternoon, while her mother took a little 
rest. For an hour or more he seemed to sleep. Then he turned his 
eyes toward Alice and said, in calm, clear tones: 

“My daughter, call thy mother and brothers, and thy aunts, 
Catherine and Patience.” 

So calm, so strong was his tone, that Alice went joyously to do 
his bidding. They came, and Aunt Madeline’s heart almost cease 
its beating at the undefinable change she perceived in his face. She 
gave an easy chair to tottering Cousin Patience, pressed mother’s 
hand, then sat quietly down by the bed and took Uncle Joseph’s 
hand in hers. 

“ Friends,” he began in the same calm, clear tones, “it has been 
borne in upon my mind, that my earthly pilgrimage is drawing to a 
close; and as the last moments of men’s lives are sometimes clouded, 
and they are unable to express what they wish, I have thought it 
best to say a few words to you now, while my mind is clear. 

“Knowing the uncertainty of human life, I made my will some 
years ago, soon after the death of my daughter, Eunice,” here his 
voice trembled a little, “and I have no hesitation in saying, that 
after a few personal bequests, I have left the bulk of my property 
to my beloved wife Madeline, such confidence have I in her worth 
and integrity. 

“* My sons, for you are mine in love, be as I can only bid you be, 
as good as your father was, as considerate of your mother’s feelings. 
And to thee, my daughter, what shall I say? I see thee now as I 
first saw thy mother. Be like her in spirit as thou art like her out- 
wardly, and thou shalt hear the blessed words: ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’ 

“ And now, Madeline, my wife, my beloved wife—nay, weep not, 
my darling,” for Aunt Madeline’s tears were dropping fast upon the 
hand she often pressed to her lips; “weep not for me. Would 
Ileaven these were the only tears [ had ever caused thee to shed! 
But Madeline, my wife, my wife, I have loved thee longer than thou 
hast known, Even whiie thou wert the wife of another, my heart 
so went out to thee that I had a struggle to still its wild beatings ; 





and for six long years I left thee a lonely widow. And yet, though 
I loved thee so fondly, I have caused thee pain. Nay, Madeline,” 
for she had fondly kissed his hand, and was about to speak; “death 
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‘clears away the mists of time, and the eye about to look upon the 
solemn truths of the other world sees more clearly the errors of 
this; for, touched by the fingers of the Lord Jesus, the scales drop 
off, and ‘ whereas I was blind, I now see.’ 

“ Bear witness, friends, that with my dying words I declare that 
Madeline Moore is the best and truest wife ever man had. 

“* Madeline, I beg thy forgiveness. I have made thee bear a cross. 
Let me, in my dying hour, remove it, as much as possible. Take 
from the money thee will find in the black pocket-book, in the upper 
left-hand corner of my desk, enough to furnish a stone for the graves 
of thy children, thine and mine—for the graves of any of thy dear 
ones. 

“T say it in your presence, friends, so you may bear tes\imony, 
that, after my death, as I do, that during my life, this faithful wife 
never crossed my wishes. 

“ And, sometimes, my Madeline, when thy tears fall on the graves 
of thy Frederick and thy children, let one or two drop for the later 
husband who loved thee, he sometimes feared, almost to idolatry.” 

Sobs broke upon the solemn quiet of the room. 

“Be calm,” he said. “ When the messenger comes, let us be 
ready to hear the Master’s will. And one word more.” 

Here a breeze shook the petals of the sweet-brier under the win- 
dow and swept them across the room, while a bird on a tree near by 
broke into a rich earol. 

“Tf we are too strict in rejecting outward ornaments, may the 
Lord make us rich in spiritual graces. The Father decks the lilies, 
and gives voice to his little birds; so, Alice, my daughter, be not 
too grave when thy father is no more. The last words of my little 
Eunice were, that she would lend me her harp to come over to her. 
Now, friends, let us have a season of solemn silence.” 

The house of mourning was a house of chastened resignation. 
The sun slanted his setting rays into the room, and touched with 
a rosy light the white face of Uncle Joseph. + His lips moved feebly, 
and Aunt Madeline bent down and kissed him. 

“ Madeline, my beloved wife, say with me: ‘Not my will, but 
thine, O God, be done!’” 

She bent over him a moment, then turned and clasped her daugh- 
ter in her arms, and, for the second time, Madeline Moore was a 
widow. 

F, L. Curtis. 
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N looking at the engraving which prefaces the “Story of Doom, 

and other rer ” it is not easy to realize that the somewhat 
prim and prosaic ‘ ‘face of a maiden lady,” pictured there, is any like- 
ness of the singer of such a rollicking, roystering ball: 1d as the one 
introductory to the “Songs of the ‘Night Watches,” and which, 
written in the old English manner, is in its way, a piece of perfection: 















‘Come out and hear the waters shoot, the owlet hoot, the owlet hoot ; 
Yon crescent moon, a golden boat, hangs dim behind the tree, O! 
The dropping thorn makes white the grass, O sweetest lass, and sweetest lass ; 
Come-out and smell the ricks of hay adown the croft with me, O!’ 







‘My granny nods before her wheel, and drops her reel, and drops her reel ; 
My father with his crony talks as gay as gay can be, O! 

But all the milk is yet to skim, ere light wax dim, ere light wax dim; 

How can I step adown the croft, my ’prentice lad, with thee, O!’ 










‘And must ye bide, yet waiting’s long, and love is strong, and love is strong; 
And O! had I but served the time, that takes so long to flee, O! 
And thou, my lass, by morning’s light wast all in white, wast all in white ; 


And parson stood within the rails, a-marrying me and thee, O!’ 







Never did any measure bear better the burden of its meaning 
than in that first stanza; if you do not see the boy tossing his 
cap with the freedom from day’s work given him by nightfall the 
poet is not in fault. It is a little song, so fresh and sweet as to be 
without a mate, unless one match it to “Sally in our Alley,” and, 
with all the fine and imposing things to be found beside it, is really 
the gem of the book. 

Miss Ingelow, in the present volame, more than realizes the 
promise of her first; for although there is no minor piece in this 
one quite equalling the immortal “ High Tide,” neither is there in 
the former volume anything to hint of the sustained height and 
strength of the “Story of Doom.” The poet gives us evidence that 
she has by no means escaped from all those intricacies of affectation 
which so often make her hard to follow and, sometimes, indeed, often 
dull; but she loads them with so much beauty that it is difficult to 
quarrel with her for daring to sing as she chooses, and the music of 
her verses is so rich and so abounding that one is inclined to rest 
content without wearying and seeking far for hidden meanings. In- 
deed, what gives Miss Ingelow real troubadour rank is this singing 
quality of her poems, their intrinsic melody, which lends them the 
character of written tunes, so that they are in poetry the counterparts 
of “Songs without Words,” in music. In pure and perfect poetry 
philosophy has little place; for it is only when philosophy has done 
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its most, and can do no more, that poetry has a right to lift its voice ; 
the poet exults in the loveliness of Nature—in the Creator, mani- 
fested through creation—his song is the last and best result—it is the 
light of the world ; but when he goes exploring mysteries and deep 
reasonings, he goes groping in the dark—and none but Homer and 
nightingales sing in the dark. Thus when one is obliged in Miss 
Ingelow’s pages or in another’s, to read a thing twice to discover 
its sense, it would have been as well in the first place to skip it. 
Of the few rhapsodies and philosophies, however, in the book under 
notice, the most are so much of a religious kind as to impress one 
through their very fervor, a sort of methodistical warmth and rap- 
ture coloring them, now and then as expressions of feeling acquiring 
value to others than the subject of it—as in the paraphrase of the 
conclusion of the one hundred and second psalm : 

The heavens are the work of thy hands ; 

They shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; 

Yea, they all shall wax old, 
But thy throne is established, O God, and thy years are made sure ; 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure— 
They shall pass like a tale that is told. 


This religious vein of the volume culminates in the “Song for the 
Night of Christ’s Resurrection,” which the author calls, “a humble 
imitation,” and which is a very humble one. There are a few suc- 
cessful sentences, such as the opening one: 


It is the noon of night, 
And the world’s Great Light 
Gone out, she widow-like doth carry her. 


While there is a certain Miltonic ring in the line 
And shed out comforting light among the stars; 


but the remainder of the poem, in view of the attempt, is trivial, 
with the exception of an image of the fatal sisters sitting disconso- 
late that they may not cut the thread, and of the following stanzas: 


Last, with amazéd cry, 
The hosts asunder fly, 

Leaving an empty gulf of blackest hue ; 
Whence straightway shooteth down, 
By the Great Father thrown 

A mighty angel, strong and dread to view ; 
And at his fall the rocks are rent, 

The waiting world doth quake with mortal tremblement. 


The regions far and near 
Quail with a pause of fear, 
More terrible than aught since time began ; 
The winds, that dare not fleet, 
Drop at his awful feet, 
And in its bed wails the wild ocean ; 
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The flower of dawn forbears to blow, 
And the oldest running river cannot skill to flow. 


* * x * * * 


Then, with great dread and wail, 
Fall down, like storms of hail, 
The legions of the lost in fearful wise ; 
And they whose blissful race 
Peopies the better place, 
Lift up their wings to cover their fair eyes, 
And through the waxing saffron brede, 
Till they are lost in light, recede, and yet recede. 


These lines, and the peaceful quiet of those succeeding them, in- 
duce one to say that if the “Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity” had never been written, the “Song for the Night of 
Christ’s Resurrection” would have been a good poem; but, taken as 
a whole, both this poem and “ Gladys and her Island ” have the air 
of a school-day theme—an endeavor to see how much can be said on 
a stated subject; and while, with a different title—Miss Ingelow is 
seldom fortunate in her titles—the former poem might fully rival 
Mrs. Browning’s “Dead Pan,” the attempt to tread side by side 
with Milton on his table-lands and mountain summits is courageous, 
not to say presumptuous. 

While lingering over our extract, we are reminded how general 
a figure is that, 

The flower of dawn forbears to blow. 

Henry Vaughan has it: 

‘Tis now clear day, I see a rose 
Bud in the bright east and disclose 
The pilgrim sun, 
while Lowell gives us 
The bursting rose of dawn, 


and Tennyson somewhere says in his turn, 


God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


Others, too, have used it, but yet with every one it seems as new 
as every sunrise seems to the beholder. 

But although this poem of which we speak may be called a 
failure, it would seem as if it were more through an accident than 
through a want of ability; for, in other instances, the writer casts 
her ideas in a mould of grandeur—both thought and expression 
being of a lofty type. This is the most apparent in her skilful 
handling of the supernatural agencies that mingle with common 
clay in the “Story of Doom,” where, without condescending to 
categorical description, a word, a hint, serves to shadow forth a 
shape to which the reader’s love of mystery is summoned to add 
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vague terrors. To show with how slight a touch she thus invokes 
her Evil Powers, we might quote the lines where the forest tribes 


Feared the wan, dusk forms 
That stalked among the trees, and in the dark 
Those whiffs of flame that wandered up the sky 
And made the moonlight sickly— 


or others, in which, far from reigning satisfied over their dark do- 
minions, the Dragon’s councillors—one with a helm for hiding his 
dreadful scars, another hanging his dastard head in shame, a third 
covering his aching breast with his hand— 


Then did those spirits move upon the floor, 
Like pillars of darkness, and with eyes aglow. 


To dwell a few moments upon the “Story of Doom,” we find the 
Enemy of Mankind represented here as a monster of subtle decep- 
tion, rather than as the lofty form of proud defiance that dominates 
the “ Paradise Lost,” and he endures the doom of dwelling in the 
serpent whose shape he once assumed till freed by the creature’s 
death. 

But with its nature wed, as souls of men 
Are wedded to their clay, he took the dread 
Of death and dying, and the coward heart 
Of the beast, and craven terrors of the end 
Sank him that habited within it to dread 
Disunion. He, a dark dominion erst 
Rebelliotis, lay and trembled, for the flesh 
Daunted his immaterial. 


But while we admit that this is new and forcible, yet when we 
recall the previous paragraph: 


The floor was beaten gold; the curly lengths 
Of his last coils lay on it, hid from sight 

With a coverlet made stiff with crusting gems, 
Fire-opals shooting, rubies, fierce bright eyes 

Of diamonds, or the pale-green emerald, 

That changed their lustre when he breathed. His head 
Feathered with crimson combs, and all his neck, 
And half-shut fans of his admiréd wings, 

That in their scaly splendor put to shame 

Or gold or stone, lay on his ivory couch 

And shivered— 


when we recall this, we are forced to differ from various critics in 
thinking that such an impersonation suffers nothing by comparison 
with him who did not fear Death, but was the father of Death, of 
the thing which 
Shape had none. 
* * ® Black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on— 


36 
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that arch-apostate, who 
Above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined. * * * 
But his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge. 

We think Miss Ingelow would have done better if she had delin- 
eated the great Dragon with less precision, had indicated rather 
than filled out her sketch, and had called in the sense of mystery 
and the unknown to aid her, as she has done in other places. We 
submit that this marriage of the styles of Milton and Spenser is a 
mesalliance belittling both; while this portion of the poem reads 
more like a fairy tale than like an epic, and is hardly consistent with 
the grave majesty of other portions. We should state, however, in 
justice to the author, that she does not invite the comparison, but 
would rather avoid it by placing her infernal machinery on an en- 
tirely different basis from that of the great singer of man’s first dis- 
obedience. Much of this machinery has the merit of originality, 
and has all the variety that exists between the vague outlines, at 
the mouth of the cave, of 

The little spirits that bat-like chung 
And clustered round the opening, 
and the distinctness with which Tartis and Deleisonon spring into 
sight when 
Egg-like cracked the glowing balls, and forth 
Started black angels, trampling hard to free 
Their fettered feet from out the smoking shell. 


And, in this connection, let the reader judge by the beautiful pas- 
sage below how well the beings and affairs of an opposite charac- 
ter are conducted in the recital. 

And he—being left alone—he said: “A light! 

I see a light—a star among the trees— 

An angel.” And it drew toward the cave, 

But with its sacred feet touched not the grass, 

Nor lifted up tie lids of its pure eyes, 

But hung a span’s length from the ground pollute, 

At the opening of the cave. 

And when he looked, 

The dragon cried, “ Thou newly-fashioned thing, 

Of name unknown, thy scorn becomes thee not. 

Doth not thy Master suffer what thine eyes 

Thou countest all too clean to open on?” 

But still it hovered, and the quietness 

Of holy heaven was on the drooping lids ; 

And not as one that answereth, it let fall 
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The music from its mouth, but like to one 
That doth not hear, or, hearing, doth not heed. 


“A message: I have heard thee, while remote 

I went my rounds among the unfinished stars. 

A message : I have left thee to thy ways, 

And mastered all thy vileness, for thy hate 

I have made to serve the ends of my great love. 
Hereafter will I chain thee down. To-day 

One thing thou art forbidden ; now thou knowest 
The name thereof : I told it thee in heaven, 

When thou wert sitting at my feet. Forbear 

To let #hat hidden thing be whispered forth.” 

* * ” * * * 

So said, it turned, and with a cry of joy, 

As one released, went up: and it was dawn, 

And all boughs dropped with dew, and out of mist 
Came the red sun and looked into the cave. 

And Satan cries in answer to this thing he is forbidden to breathe: 
“Have I put on this flesh 

To ruin his two children beautiful, 

And shall my deed confound me in the end, 

Through awful imitation ?” 

Scarcely separate from the supernatural in the story is the visit 
of Noah to Methuselah, “the white old man,” about which there is 
something so weird, so impossible, so novel, and so enchaining, as 
to make it a thing by itself. The scenes are laid in this poem, and 
the times chosen, with singular felicity, all in that last season of 
the old world when the sons of God had seen the daughters of men 
that they were fair, and there were giants on the earth—a drama 
in which not only ancient Noah, but the primeval patriarchs yet 
lingered and mingled freely with the Heavenly Powers and the 
Children of Darkness, and the hearts of men were corrupted with 
riches ail sin, receiving fit catastrophe inthe Deluge. It is not the 
least merit of the author that she has been the first to perceive and 
seize the poetical capabilities of the period, handling them largely 
and with power. We are apt to think of the men and women of 
those times as an anomalous species of beings sharing but little of 
our own nature; but in this story they are portrayed with truth 
and freshness, as real and simple people as if they lived to-day, the 
character of Niloiya, for one, being very womanly, sweet, and ten- 
der. The descriptive passages, too, are fine, and not too frequent. 
Take for example the following : 

Right suddenly 
The moon withheld her silver, and she hung - 
Frail as a cloud. The ruddy flame that played 
By night on dim dusk trees, and on the floor 
Crept red among the logs, and all the world 
And all the water blushed and bloomed. The stars 
Were gone, and golden shafts came up, and touched 
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The feathered heads of palms, and green was born 
Under the rosy cloud, and purples flew 

Like vaiis across the mountains; and he saw, 
Winding athwart them, bathed in blissful peace 
And the sacredness of morn, the battlements 

And outposts of the giants; and there ran 

On the other side the river, as it were, 

White mounds of marble, tabernacles fair, 

And towers below a line of inland cliff: 

These were their fastnesses, and here their homes. 


There is given to us in the converse of Noah and Niloiya, by the 
way, 2 legend in which the old story of Adam and Eve receives a 
somewhat more magnanimous treatment than that which perhaps 
we owe to the unworthiness of the various wives of the elder poet ; 
the tables are so handsomely turned, that every daughter of Eve, or 
of great Isha, must feel vindicated through the general mother. A 
helpmeet, it says, was given to the first man in order to raise him 


from his contentment with the lower things ; she was something that 
still aspired and drew him after, and he feil by loss of upward 
drawing. 
But yet the mother sits 

Higher than Adam. He did understand 

Discourse of birds and all four-footed things, 

But she had knowledge of the many tribes 

Of angels and their tongues ; their playul ways 

And greetings, when they met. Was she not wise ? 

They say she knew much that she never told, 

And had a Voice that called to her, as t :ou. 

It is to be hoped that the italicized line will stand for an everlast- 
ing confutation of the slanderers of the feminine tongue. But, lest 
it should not, there is another passage left that all such may be con- 
founded ; for when the Enemy of Mankind would journey, he com- 
mands: 

I will that they drive forth ® 

The women, the abhorréd of my soul ; 

Let not a woman breathe where I shall pass, 

Lest the curse falleth, and she bruise my head. 
With how much reason he fears, one can easily declare, when the 
scene, occasioned by his command, beneath the battlements of the 
giants is spread before the eye. A scene that must have been 
repeated in all its collected “loveliness and terror” when the 
Daughters of Zion hung their harps on the willows and wept by 
the rivers of Babylon. 

In valleys and the forest, all that night, 

There had been woe ; in every hollow place, 

And under walls, \ike drifted flowers, or snow, 

Women lay mourning ; for the serpent lodged 

That night within the gates, and had decreed 

“T will (or ever I come) that ye drive out 
The women, the abhorréd of my soul,” 
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Therefore more beauteous than all climbing bloom, 
Purple and scarlet, cumbering of the boughs, 
Or flights of azure doves that lit to drink 

The water of the river ; or, new-born, 

The quivering butterflies in companies 

That slowly crept adown the sandy marge 

Like living crocus beds, and also drank, 

And rose an orange cloud ; their hollowed hands 
They dipped between the lilies, or with robes 
Full of ripe fruitage, sat and peeled and ate, 
Weeping ; or comforting their little ones, 

And lulling them with sorrowful long hymns 
Among the palms. 

There is but a word more to say of this poem, and that is con- 
cerning the excellent taste and judgment which make no effort to 
set before us the scene of the great denouement. 

And all was still ; and now 
In that great quietness the sun came up, 
And there were marks across it, as it were 
The shadow of a Hand upon the sun— 
Three fingers dark and dread, and afterward 
There rose a white thick mist, that peacefully 
Folded the fair earth in her funeral shroud, 
The earth that gave no token, save that now 
There fell a little trembling under foot. 

That is all, except for a mere suggestion in a prophesy of Methn- 

saleh’s, and the threat of Noah in his exhortation to the Giants, 
Monsters of the deep 
Shall suckle in your palaces their young, 
And swim atween your hangings, all of them 
Costly with broidered work, and rare with gold 
And white and scarlet (there did ye oppress— 
There did ye make you vile) ; but ye shall lie 
Meekly, and storm and wind shall rage above, 
And urge the weltering wave. 

The last line is Homeric, and we might instance several single 

lines that are likely to live in the language. 
Calm as the solitude between wide stars, 


is as good as the star of the “ Prometheus,” 


Pinnacled dim in the intense inane ; 
Then we find, ; 
The laughter of the land, the sweetness of the shore, 


To a zone where starwort blows, 
And long reaches of the rose. 
These are but few out of many, and in turning over the leaves for 
them we come across sundry other passages, some of which are 
aphorisms condensed into gems: 


They are poor 
That have lost nothing— 
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It is a comely fashion to be glad— 
Joy is the grace we say to God, 
And yet others which point out to us a trait Miss Ingelow has of 
turning into the grand what in another author might be grotesque. 
The crack and creak 
Of ice-floes in the frozen sea, the cry 
Of the white bears, all in a dim blue wor'd 
Mumbling their meals by twilight. 
In another place we see 
The dangerous dust-cloud, that was full of eyes— 
The bisons. 
While here are two images of a yet loftier kind: 
The great white storm, coming, and coming yet, 
And coming till the world confounded sat— 
The unfurled flag of night, her shadow drear, 
Fled as she fled and hung to her forever— 
which last is even better than Shelley’s 
Pyramid of night 
Which points into the heaven’s dreaming delight. 

Miss Ingelow—although she knows the niceties of language, th» 
horrors, for example, that Herman Melville tells us enshroud the 
word ‘‘ white ”’—-possesses no such drowning surge of spiendor, such 
weltering wealih of words, as Mr. Swinburne has; but her pictures 
rise from a gray-toned ground into warm and perfect tints of beau- 
ty; she wastes no thought on alliteration, and does not deal with 
the uproarious emotions. Her finest passages wait upon the intel- 
lect, and when she addresses the heart, it is through her tenderness 
and pathos. We might adduce page after page in witness of this 
were ii not obvious to every reader. Next to melody her power 
of pathos is perhaps her strongest quality. The old ballad says 
tritely : 

“My body lies in yon cl:urchyard 
Away behind the sea ; 
Tis nothing but my spirit, Marge, 
Now speaking unto thee.” 
But Miss Ingelow gives the poor ghost a real sigh of sorrow: 
“T have no place—no part, 
No dwelling more by sea or shore, 
But only in‘thy heart.” 

She attains, too, apparently without exertion, a rare pictorial ef- 
fect, sometimes by a mere outline, oftener in a revel and riot of color 
where Fancy leads the rout: once in a while, it is a picture which 
the lingering pencil has finished with countless airy touches, 

However fortunate our poet may be when singing in the heroic 


vein, she is no less successful in the homely style. Nothing could 
be better than the little talk of the “Child and Boatman” concern- 
ing the bald eagles “ with eyes as yellow as gold,” in which the 
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man assures the child there’s naught to tell, and then proceeds to 
say: 
Only they snored o’ nights and frighted us. 
When the moon was full, 
I’ve seen them fish at night, in the middle watch, 


When she got low. 
They would sail 


Over the deck, and show their fell fierce eyes, 

And croon for pleasure, hug the prey, and speed 

Grand as a frigate on a wind— 
which is telling everything. Much of the lovely idyll of Laurance 
is in this manner, with delightful domestic scenes and dialogue, and 
a charming old grandmother whom everybody must welcome as an 
acquisition to this kind of literature, but we doubt if it does not 
even exceed the license of a much-indulged grand-dame to utter in 
blank verse such a line as 

He said, 
“It would not be agreeable to my wife.” 


It is here and there, in such instances as the above, when a sort 
of dry humor becomes very dry indeed, that this homely style de- 
generates into absurdity. We need no worse citation than one from 
the last paragraph of “ Gladys and her Island” : 

And with a word to the nobler sex, 
As thus: we pray you carry not your guns 
On the half cock ; we pray you set your pride 
In the proper place, and never be ashamed 
Of any honest calling—let us add, 
An! end; for all the rest, hold up your heads 
And mind your English. 


But if the dry humor comes to such sorry conclusion, let the reader 
compensate himself with something of a juicier kind, from the * Ser- 
geant’s Wooing,” where a turn of wit brightens a whole song: 
“Medals count for worth,” quoth she, “ and scars are worn for honor ; 
But a slave an’ if ye be, kind wooer, go your way.” 
All the nodding daffodils woke up and laughed upon her. 
O! sweetly did she carol, all on that morn of May. 


Gladsome leaves upon the bough, they fluttered fast and faster, 
Fretting brook, till he would speak, did chide the dull delay : 
“ Beauty! when I said a slave, | think I meant a master, 
So sweetly as ye carol all on this morn of May.” 


It is not meant to reprint every good thing before us, so we wil! 
pass over “ The Remonstrance,” “ The Coming in of the Mermaiden,” 
and the quaint though rather too well inventoried “ Sand Martins,” 
together with the exquisite little songs in “ Wedlock,” and in “ Re- 
gret,” and take note, before closing, of a few of the various conceits 
scattered up and down these leaves, and which, however the fashion 
of them is to be reprehended by the severe curators of literature, 
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have their defence in the world-known declaration that “ Beauty is 
its own excuse for being,” whether we take the address to the lily: 


Nay! but thou a spirit art ; 
Men shall take thee in the mart 
For the ghost of their best thought, 
Raised at noon, and near them brought, 
Or the prayer they made last night, 
Set before them all in white. 
Or the fancy concerning out-door murmurs: 
Echoes of—I know not what ; 
As if some right-joyous elf, 
While about his own affairs, 
Whistled softly otherwheres. 
Once in a while these conceits deepen into spiritual illustrations, 
Sorrow was a ship, I found, 
Wrecked with those that in her are, 
On an island richer far 
Than the port where they were bound, 
she says in another poem; and just previously she has laid open the 
secret whereby, as with the aged hedesman of St. Agnes Eve, so 
often without any reason that we know, music flatters us to tears: 
Music floated forth once more, 
Floated to the world’s dark rim, 
And looked over with a hymn ; 
Then came home in flutings fine, 
And discoursed in tones divine 
Of a certain grief of mine; 
And went downward and went in, 
Glimpses of my soul to win, 
And discovered such a deep 
That I could not choose but weep ; 
For it lay a land-locked sea, 
Fathomless and dim to me. 

In this last extract an insight asserts itself which is after all the 
true test of the poet, that same insight which teaches, as if by in- 
tuition, a thousand things of which there ean have been had no actual 
experience, and perhaps no observation, which, in its upward gaze, 
penetrates God’s meaning in his universe, and which, when it de- 
scends to everyday existence, has the touchstone of all natures, tells 
how the young man at the first enthronement of his love in his 
neart turned out 

Much that was best away, for unaware 

His thoughts grew noble, 
is lost with the mother in her 

Rapture of watching, and contentment deep, 
and understands the joyous mind of youth 

Ever expectant of it knew not what, 

But something higher than has e’er been born 

Of easy slumber and sweet competence. 
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With all that poetic power which sublimates the real things of 
life, Miss Ingelow is a close observer, and the capacity of close ob- 
servation is the next best thing to imagination. How every one 
that loves nature must recognize this truth of landscape or sea- 
view : 


In remembrance though I lay them up, 
They are forever, when I come to them, 
Better than I had thought— 


and who has not seen, with her, 
The Summer stars 
Come starting out of nothing. 

Combine this faculty cf observation with the imaginative gi#t— 
which combination is perhaps the true source of the descriptive 
power—and every saying becomes a happy one. Thus our author 
speaks of a painter as one 

Content to give his mind 
To the enrichment of mankind 
And the laying up of light 
In men’s houses— 


and of forest trees she says that 
They stood close 
And awful ; drank the light up as it dropped, 
And kept the dusk of ages at their roots. 
The imagination which flies like the sun’s ray, searching out the 
dees of space with light, must forever remain the highest attribute 
of the human mind, all statisticians to the contrary. jJWe have 
quoted largely enough to prove our poet’s authority to claim a por- 
tion of the purple with Mrs. Browning and Anne Whitney. With- 
out having so large a nature as Mrs, Browning, she is her equal in 
many special powers, sometimes, as in her various melody of rhyme, 
surpassing her, and failing only in that ability which Mrs. Brown- 
ing held of inspiring her admirers with passionate personal devotion. 
It has been the habit to class Jean Ingelow with Miss Rossetti and 
a host of minor singers, but she rises as much above them as some 
wave that shoots its shaft of spray into the sunlight rises above the 
level ocean. And although other things in this book may come 
nearer the heart and the fancy, yet we think the reader, on turn- 
ing its last leaf, will pronounce with us that the “Story of Doom” 
is one of the most magnificent things that have been given to this 
generation, 
Harriet Prescotr Sporrorp. 
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Resecca Harpine Davis. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE KING’S SONS. 


THOUGHT you'd welcome the news hearty-like, Doctor 
] Broderip; we hevn’t mentioned the matter among strangers, 
but Rossline wur always a favorite of yours, and you’ve showed par- 
shality for Mr. Randolph here, so I thought you'd wish them wert 
when you heerd they’d undertook to weather the storm together.’ 

*“T do wish them well;” and Broderip, without looking up from 
Joe’s wound, which he was examining, smiled politely, while some 
glib, well-turned congratulation to Randolph slipped off of his 
tongue, 

The old man looked grave as if a dash of cold water had struck 
him, but Garrick, who was pacing up and down the room, smiled 
complacently and answered cordially. He had blushed, a little an- 
noyed, when Burley had brought so momentous a secret as his mar- 
riage before a stranger; but on the instant he recalled the gavor 
which thy stranger had done him; and besides there was some- 
thing in the little surgeon which even to Randolph’s dull instincts 
made it seemly and natural to conlide personal matters to him. 
“Te has no solid matter-of-fact opinions like other men,” Randolph 
had dogmatized to Rosslyn. “ Never talks of polities or finance. 
He hus only his profession, and outside of that he is a woman.” 
Which verdict Ross received as novel and decisive, as she did all of 
his opinions, though probably she might have arrived at the same 
conclusions herself a dozen times before. 

Joe’s wound had been tardy in healing ; the bandages were not 
yet removed. The surgeon adjusted them more slowly than usual, 
Burley fancied, to-day, after he had heard of Randolph’s intended 
marriage, remaining silent, his small pale face compressed as he bent 
over the bed, A soft Spring air came in at the open windows, 
bringing the scent from the apple-orchards and the meadows, blue 
with wild violets, sloping from the farm-house to the creek below. 
The sunshine rested on it, broad and warm, the rustle of the trees 
outside, the hesitating gurgle of the creek over its slaty bed, the 
chatter of the martins in the eaves, the bleat of the calves in the 
barn-yard, old Matsy’s crooning as she sat knitting on the kitchen 
door-step, brought the pleasant out-door Spring Thorning into Joe’s 
cheerful chamber. He watched the shadow of the waving curtains 
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on the white wall and then glanced at Broderip, trying to smother 
his chagrin at his indifference to Rosslyn’s wedding, thinking that 
“it wur nateral when a man keered nothin’ for wife or children for 
himself, that them things should seem triflin’ for others.” 

Broderip himself, however, resumed the subject, looking up ab- 
ruptly at Randolph, who, in the course of his walk, passed the bed. 
“The marriage will take place soon ?” 

“In a week—yes. If life is a storm, as our friend here says, the 
sooner we make it fair weather for each other the better. And 
there are no obstacles in our way.” 

“No, there are no obstacles in your way,” absently, bending to 
his work again. 

“My hands,” said Randolph, in a full, mellow voice, “thanks to 
you, Doctor, have fitting work laid out for them. I must make a 
flying visit to Kentucky immediately after my marriage, to look 
after my old home, and then begins a long, easy journey,” his blue 
eye lighting. “ But I must go look after my inheritance.” 

“ Yes,” said Broderip slowly, as he lapped the bandage. “ You 
are a fortunate man,” looking up at Randolph, who stood between 
him and the window, the cheerful sunlight smiling on his broad, 
stalwart figure and hopeful face, bringing out ruddy tints in his 
brown hair and beard. “You have a wife; you have work; you 
have an inheritance in which your family have been rooted and 
honored for generations. You are a fortunate man.” 

Randolph bowed with a bewildered smile; there was something 
in the sharp, vehement tone of the little gray-coated man which he 
could not understand. “Coming up the river,” be said, in his 
prosy, dreamy way, “I used to think of Rosslyn as some princess 
in the Arabian Nights, and wonder who would be the hero that 
would some day disenchant her, or rather waken her into real life, 
where the enchantment rises out of our own souls, from that part of 
God—or Love—which is within us. I did not think that I—” he 
stopped, looking down through the stirless warm air at the far pink 
vail of peach blossoms over the hill slopes, a quiet smile sleeping on 
his face, a womanish color in his cheeks. 

The surgeon’s voice rasped through the silence. 

“Curious old myths those of the Arabs; but false to nature— 
false to nature! No wonder that we dote on them in childhood. 
The king has always two sons, and to one falls the princess and the 
triumphs ; the people shout for him ; the kingdom is his in the end; 
while the other, whom the good God made the same in the begin- 
ning, is driven out, for no fault of his own, with stones and hoot- 
ings; and that is all: the story ends there. There is no alleviation, 
no redress, afterward. Some crack-brained old star-gazer invented 
the tales, doubtless. As if they could have a parallel in real life!” 

“ Assuredly not,” said Randolph, sententiously. “ Men reap only 
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the harvest they have sown in the world, is my theory. Even in 
this life, God is just. 

“ And yet,” pausing with one end of the linen strip in his hand, 
“so fortunate a man are you that I should be tempted to call you 
the heir of the king’s legitimate sons.” Broderip bowed as he spoke 
with a smile; but Burley winced at the moment, wondering at the 
contrast between the pleasant, soft, hazel eyes above him, and the 
steely, vice-like clench of the thin fingers on his own flesh. 

“T have not been without my trials,” said Randolph dryly, 
thinking it was time to put an end to this intrusion into his af- 
fairs. 

But Joe’s shrewd black eye had been noting certain lines about 
the surgeon’s set, colorless jaws, and the sharp, irregular respira- 
tions of the narrow chest bent over him; remembering, too slowly, 
that the man had never married. It might be that he had met with 
“a disappintment ” in his youth. “ What’s the vally of them out- 
side things? Taint married life as makes a mean fellar a man,” he 
lumbered out, “no more’n money, nor family. Ther’s them as gives 
the strength, and love wife and children, would take to the help of 
their fellow-men. ’T seems to me, they’re the fav’rites of the Good 
Man, though sometimes they don’t know Him, owin’ to circum- 
stances,” 

“T have no faith in a man giving up his life to humanity. The 
philanthropists I have known,” said Randolph, hastily, “ were often 
cold-blooded and selfish. Now, look at your Radicals, your Aboli- 
tionists. It is the abstract idea of freedom they care for, not the 
black man. On the contrary, there is a personal antipathy to the 
negro in the North, which does not exist with us.” 

Broderip’s cool eye followed his skilful fingers in their swift 
movements; he nodded, but made no reply, the conversation ap- 
parently having lost its interest to him. 

But Randolph continued to turn his idea inside out, according to 
his custom. “ Why, your blatant freedom-shriekers have no idea 
of the close and patriarchal relation subsisting between a master 
and his slaves. My own journey to Kentucky is partly to attend 
to the comfort of an old servant whom I have just heard is dying. 
To attend to his comfort, and to question him with regard to some 
family secrets of which he holds the key.” For the story of the 
will began, like a festering spot in Garrick’s mind, to thrust itself 
into notice in every unsuitable time and place. With Rosslyn and 
the Quakeress he talked of it incessantly: to others he dimly hinted 
it, as now. Doctor Broderip’s hands paused: he half turned his 
head, :attentive. 

“ An old slave?” 

“Yes. My father’s body-servant.” 

“WValuabie, no doubt ?” 
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“Tt is not the money value that I should regret in his death,” 
flushing ; “though, when negroes commanded a fair price, this man 
would have brought me in two thousand dollars, But he was worn 
out long ago.” 

The little surgeon’s hands still held the ligature suspended mo- 
tionless: Joe fancied that discolored blotches settled about his 
sharp-set mouth and jaws as he turned his face toward Randolph 
courteously: he fancied, too, that the unequal respirations in kis 
bony chest were inaudible now, altogether. 

“ A high price for a man of advanced age,” in his shrill, unpleas- 
ant voice. “He probably had some merit not usually thrown into 
the market; a mechanical skill, for @cample ?” 

Randolph opened his calm, blue eyes with a polite surprise at 
this curious interest in one of his hands. “You have made a sin- 


gularly correct guess,” he replied. “The man is a dexterous work- 


man, a locksmith—was, I should say, for my aunt writes to me that 
he has but a short time to live. He is most anxious to see me be- 
fore he dies.” 

“What is this man’s name? Who would have been worth to 
you, if you had sold at the proper time, two thousand dollars?” 

“] never traded in flesh and blood,” said Garrick, with dignity. 
“The negro’s name is Hugh.” 

Joe Burley uttered a groan. “Have a keer, Doctor! have a 
keer!” For Broderip, intent on his conversation with Randolph, 
had wrenched the wound half open with a sudden turn. He bent 
close over it now, concealing his face as he repaired the injury, 
gnawing his under lip as a man does whois angry at himself. Some 
time elapsed before he had finished ; his fingers moved irresolutely 
and slow. Meanwhile the silence remained unbroken; Randolph 
standing by the window, chafed and irritable, he scarcely knew 
why. When he had done, the surgeon stood up, wiping his clammy 
brow with his handkerchief. 

“TI did not mean to wound you, Mr. Burley,” he said, gently. “TI 
am an awkward butcher, after all,” shaking hands with him. He 
stood by the bed while he carefully drew on his gloves and but- 
toned his coat; then, taking up his hat and cane, he stopped before 
the young slaveholder, leisurely surveying him with his light, be- 
wildering eyes. 

“ Bon voyage, Mr. Randolph. Not to Kentucky—but to the 
end.” 

Randolph felt the generous blood burn in his face with shame for 
his momentary pettishness, “ And for yourself, Doctor Broderip ? 
We have been temporary comrades. It is probable that the stream 
will run alike for both, and the end be the same.” 

He held out his hand cordially, but Broderip, looking beyond 
him, into the meadow, apparently, did not see it. He said, however, 
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with his usual slow, perplexing smile, “A wife, and an honorable 
inheritance, and a father—” 

“ My father is dead,” hastily. 

“Dead. He died, doubtless, full of years and honor; you held 
his head on your shoulder at the last. Dead; but you will tell 
your children with pride what he was. You will have children. 
You are a fortunate man, Mr. Randolph. But that other king’s son 
who, for no fault of his own, was driven out and trodden under foot 
of the rabble, and died on a dunghill—bah, what damnable fools 
those old fable-mongers were! As if such things could be!” 

He passed him going out with his usual long, quick strides, while 
Garrick looked after him with"ismay. 

“That man’s eccentricity passes reason,” he said, turning sharply 
on Burley. “There is the flash of insanity in his eye.” 

Joe rolled his head uneasily on the pillow once or twice, and 
crossed his arms over it before replying. 

“Insane, eh? No, he’s as sane as you nor me. But,” he added 
silently to himself, “ there’s more in that little fellar than ever your 
insight’ll discover, please God.” 

Joe was quiet that evening; talked but little when they gathered 
as usual in his chamber, some anxious trouble seeming to lie dor- 
mant in his small, black eye. He gave it no expression, however, 
but once, when Rosslyn stooped over him to say good night. 
Catching a handful of her soft hair he pulled it gently again and 
again through his fingers. 

“You’re a lucky child, Rossline. I seen that in your face when 
you wur a whimpering baby. Though you think you’ve had your 
cross to carry; no doubt—no doubt! It’s feather light, gal. I 
tell you, ther’s men I know that’s bin goin’ through life bound 
hand and foot with chains that were none of their makin’, Circum- 
stances, like.” 

“T consider such views morbid. A man may conquer any Cir- 
cumstances,” said Randolph, dogmatically. 

“T doubt that, lad; I doubt. The best we can do sometimes is 
jest to kerry our load. As for bein’ morbid, it’s easy for a man to 
hev a healthy brain thet’s had a chance at the best things in life, 
and good blood and an active workin’ liver and digestion to back 
him. but he ken’t shut our eyes by cryin’ ‘morbid’ to the fact 
that ther’s other men under the same roof, maybe, whose chance 
wur shet off before they wur born, that they’re lit’rally here besi :» 
us, like them the old church prayer talks of, ‘ sittin’ in darkne>., 
bound in affliction, and in iron!’” 

“‘T presume you mean,” said Garrick, with a puzzled look, “ those 
on whom rests some stigma of disgrace from the crimes of their 
forefathers, Those are among the laws of society which I consider 
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just and unalterable. We have scripture warranty for them, ‘ Unto 
the third and fourth generation— ” 

“ But what if the disgrace is ther without the crime?” 

“1 know of no such cases,” dryly. 

“No. And it’s not likely, Mr. Randolph, that your eyes will 
ever see them,” said Burley, stroking Ross’ hand with a quiet 
smile. ~ 

The next day he asked Garrick particularly about the old negro 
who was said to be dying. “ He hed wife and children, likely ?” 

“Tis wife,” Randolph said, carelessly, “ belonged to the Streb- 
lings. There were two sons,I believe. One is living now, the 
other was sold or died in the North, I think I have heard James 
Strebling say.” 

“So the poor fellar is alone?” 

“He will be well cared for. And filial or paternal affection is 
not likely to be very strong after an absence of a quarter of a cen- 
tury.” 

“True; I did not think of that.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
THE HOUSE BUILT UPON THE SAND. 


Rosstyn’s wedding-day. Old Joe had decided the time and place 
for the ordinance, as Randolph termed it, in a few words. 

“'Ther’s no church as sacred to an innocent young gal as the 
home where God and her friends has hed her in keer. Let Ross- 
line be married at home, and in the mornin’. She belongs to the 
daylight. It wouldn’t be seemly to hev gas-lights and false flowers 
and sham friends about Sweetheart.” 

Garrick had assented with a covert smile at the old man’s absurd 
fancy. But he thought it most prudent that the ceremony should 
pass over without ostentation of any kind. If there was an evening 
crowd and Friend Blanchard’s acquaintances came (among whom 
he was convinced his future wife had been admitted on sufferance), 
he knew the surmises that would be made and the questions asked. 
He could guess the politely vailed wonder in Mrs, Ottley’s eyes and 
those of her set, to see a Randolph marry the base-born grandchild 
of a laborer! He knew he was doing an heroic thing, but he had 
no appetite for applause. On the contrary, he assured himself 
fiercely that he could live outside of the circle that called itself 
well-born ; could give scorn for scorn. It angered him to see the 
unconscious good humor with which Ross met them. In writing to 
Aunt Laura Page, too, to announce his marriage he used, without 
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knowing it, a half-defiant tone. Ross wrote a line at the end of 
the letter. It was her own doing. “She has been like a mother to 
you, you said?” taking up the pen, Randolph, uncertain whether 
the proceeding were conventional or not, looked on with his brows 
knit, drumming with his fingers on his chin. Rosslyn’s cheeks grew 
red, and her lips quivered as she wrote, though the words as Gar- 
rick read them were to him simple and ordinary enough. 

But they brought the tears into the old lady’s eyes; and when 
she sat down with her stately, agitated flutter to answer the letter, 
it was to Ross she wrote rather than Garrick. The earnest little 
message had somehow brought back the days when she herself was 
looking forward to being a wife, and afterward a mother; and the 
stooped old breast in which the milk had dried half a century ago, 
yearned over the girl as though she had been that one child that 
was nursed there once, and after a few months lay dead upon it. 

But as the days passed slowly toward the wedding morning, 
Garrick grew conscious of a great stillness—a Sabbath pause creep- 
ing over his heart, as though husk after husk of surface fancies and 
emotions fell off, and the truth beneath the vital pulse of all tears 
and laughter lay bare under this May sunshine and wind. He 
thought that he could read the same thought in Joe Burley’s and 
Rosslyn’s sincere eyes. He began to doubt if birth or education im- 
ported anything, provided— Then heforgot to doubt,even. They 
were very quiet in those days; talked in monosyllables, laughed 
but little. Whatever was most womanish in Randolph’s nature 
came slowly to the light. He hung about the house perpetually; 
noted with keen pleasure the zealous efforts of Matsy and old John 
to make the wedding breakfast worthy of Ross; fingered her few 
new dresses, more delighted even with their sheen or softness than 
she. When he could not follow her about he loitered in the sunny 
little dining-room or in the garden, smoking, stroking his whiskers, 
The lilac bushes, the yellow daffodils, the horned columbine flowers 
of dusky red hanging over the low stone wali seemed to him 
strangely akin to the flowers of his childhood; sounds, scents, 
snatches of tunes he had whistled when a boy began to come back 
unsummoned to him. The world outside by day, the dusty Wash- 
ington streets, or the hot opera at night, where Mrs. Ottley and her 
clique pored over the libretto, grew unreal, incredible to him. It 
was as if he and Ross were two children going hand in hand into 
a new country: the days, the meals he ate, were as unlike to or- 
dinary days and meals as the manna which God gave fresh every 
morning to the Israelites was to bought bread, 

The Sunday before the day of their marriage he took Ross to a 
little country church, and side by side they knelt and received the 
holy communion. They did not speak to each other as they went 
home ; it seemed to Garrick that in God’s eyes they were married 
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then ; and it seemed to him, too, as if the Christ thatedied on Cal- 
vary came no nearer to him through the sacred bread and wine 
than through the woman’s hand laid on his arm. He had been a 
“professor” since he was a boy, but to-day his hand was on the 
door that opened into truth; and let what crime or shame follow 
that would, when his day of trial came he would never lose alto- 
gether his hold. With his usual leaky habit, he diluted all his feel- 
ings into words, and confided them to Ross. 

The wedding morning came. 

Afterward, he remembered how unlike all other brides she was— 
unlike her old self—curiously divested of all ornament and of all 
the commonplace symbols. Now Garrick, when dressing in the 
murky dawn, had lingered over collar, cravat and gloves with boy- 
ish anxiety. She ‘vas so peerless he would fain do her honor in 
even this trifle. Then he smiled at his pale distorted face in the 
mirror, chaffing himself with a hackneyed bit of college Latin, 
which died on his lips and ended in a prayer—as much to the poor 
fellow’s dead mother as to God. Then he rode out to the farm- 
house. 

Old Joe, Friend Blanchard, and Ross’ old pastor were in the lit- 
tle parlor. The early morning air coming through the open win- 
dow stirred the faint escaping fragrance of the wild flowers that 
filled the room—a fragrance which seemed to him the very breath 
of Nature, of the wet rose-color and gray of the sky, of the dewy 
fields, of the woman who was Nature’s child. Yet, in spite of 
this fancy, he had a startled sense of disappointment when she 
entered, to find that she did not wear the Randolph diamonds 
that Aunt Laura had sent her, and that her dress was not the con- 
ventional white, but the tender sincere blue, which she always 
wore. It floated like a morning mist about her delicate, stately 
limbs; in her hair there were only starry white blossoms with a 
flush at their heart, which old Joe had gathered from the peach 
tree. 

At least, she had the will to wear her mother Nature’s own or- 
naments and no other. But when he held the firm light fingers in 
his he saw only the story told in her pale, passionate cheek, and the 
promise in her quiet brown. eyes. 

While the wholesome cool wind blew into the room, and the 
clear May daylight fell about them they were married. Omens of 
wind and daylight mattered nothing to Friend Blanchard. She 
“had seen many a tree planted on a fair day with canker at its 
‘ roots.” There was the gall of bitterness in her heart as she looked 
at Randolph while the few words were spoken; but the wily old 
courtier greeted him the next moment with a beaming eye and 
eager shake of the hand for Ross’ sake. 

As for Randolph, her gall or her suavity were alike indifferent 
37 
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to him. He had mounted the highest peak of life, and all below 
was warmth and light. He leaned against the window ledge, his 
fingers playing complacently with his ruddy brown beard, as old 
Joe drew his grandchild up before him, and, with his hands on her 
shoulders, looked down into her face, They were both reticent 
people. Garrick could not tell what meaning in their eyes took 
the place of words; every feeling or fancy of his own during the 
past three months had been dribbled out to Rosslyn. But of her’s 
he knew nothing; it never had occurred to him, in fact, that she 
might have any. 

She was his: that was all he cared to know. 

Joe smiled at last, as he kissed her cheeks and mouth in his old 
fashion. “ Nothin’ hes come between you and me, Sweetheart,” 
he said. “As for what I hope fur you two, Mr. Randolph,” rais- 
ing his voice, cheerfully, “ Rossline knows; an’ Him that has you 
in keer. I think the day will be sunshiny—I think fur sartain it 
will,” slowly. 

“To breakfast! to breakfast!” cried Friend Blanchard. 

The play was done, and the curtain dropped. 

Randolph sat down beside his wife with some such book-notion of 
marriage in his brain. The experimental time for passion, essay, 
groping with him was over; he was nearing middle-age; he had 
gone through the heats and chills of perilous youth, thwarted the 
difficulties, single-handed ; Rosslyn, hardly won and beautiful, was 
beside him; he held the reins of life easily in his‘hand; he was 
already to himself the good citizen, the just master,:the husband 
whose tenderness should never recall to his wife the gulf that he 
had passed to reach her. So let the curtain fall 

Joe, with his dogged devotion to Ross, and: Friend Blanchard, 
with both money and subtle instinct as tools for her affection, hav- 
ing determined that the day should be the crowngnd flower of the 
girl’s life, it passed for her filled with sunshine anpertune They 
kept for her the delicious sense of solitude with Randolph, on the 
verge of the new world through which they were to journey hand 
in hand. But Ross had countless true lovers, and their calls of 
good-will after her meant much to the wg§ian whose every step 
through life had been conquered. Theré@were letters, messages, 
gifts: from Mr. Ottley’s yellow Miller before letters, and his wife’s 
massive epergne, to a cheap nosegay of white road flowers. Ross 
received them all alike, cordially, and, strange to say, Randolph, 
from the messages that came with them, gained a clearer idea of 
his wife’s personality than he had yet done. The little artist, with 
her rare beauty, her downrightness, her simple manner, which placed 
her on a level with any genus of nobility, occupied a place among 
these people, he saw, which mere good birth could never give. They 
called her little clever tricks with her pencil in drawing, genius; 
they would have made a notability of her, if they could. 
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“The flowers have a curiously unpleasant odor,” said Friend 
Blanchard, picking up the bunch of white blossoms during the day, 
from the table. 

“They came from Scheffer’s ‘ boy,, who is a man now, with boys 
of his own,” said Ross. “He left them at the back door, himself, 
this morning. He walked one or two miles to bring them.” 

“Faugh!” said Randolph, taking them up to throw out of the 
window, but Ross rescued them with a smile. 

“T give up no old friends when new ones come in,” she said calmly ; 
the common little bouquet had a meaning for her which he did not 
know. He did not even know what meaning the day had for her. 
Inside of the cordial laugh, the affectionate, helpful look, Ross’ 
brown eyes kept their own secret. When evening came, she was 
passing through the narrow hall intothe garden, where Randolph 
waited for her; the air was chilly, and she stopped to wrap a white 
shaw] about her, when her grandfather’s voice, with Friend Blanch- 
ard’s, in the adjoining room, caught her ear, and_she turned to go in. 
She meant to tell them that no little surprise or pleasure which they 
had crowded into the day had been unseen by her. It had been, 
as they purposed, the very essence and prophecy of a quiet, full, 
home life. Perhaps they thought her heedless of it in her new happi- 
ness—heedless of them? She was pushing open the door, when she 
stopped, irresolute, a startled flash of terror in her eyes. Friend 
Blanchard was speaking. 

“Untried, I grant you,” said Joe, interrupting her; “I seen that 
from the first. But love is a safeguard. Beside principle.” 

“There can be no true marriage when there is such antagonism of 
character and creeds, Itis the house founded upon the sand—upon 
the sand,” Friend Blanchard exclaimed. “Ishould have interfered 
at the first!” The oldlady’s hands chafed together as they lay 
crossed on her lap, and her chin quivered and shook. 

“You thought him honorable, and worthy of my gal once.” 

“T have been studying him thoroughly siyce then,” ‘with a deci- 
sive nod. ‘The Randolphs are indolent, selfish, chivalric to their 
equals, cruel to those beneath them. It is the legitimate outgrowth 
of the Southern creed: Weak, duli, with a slaveholder’s con- 
science—” 

Rossiyn’s hand dropped from the doorhandle; she went on me- 
chanically to the porch, stopping there in the light of the setting 
sun. At the far end of the pebble path her husband was standing 
idly picking off bits of gray lichen from the s‘one wall. She looked 
at him for the first time in her life, coolly, critically, apart from all 
glamour of love; the unending journey through life and into death 
which they had undertaken to-day opening before her. 

“Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh,’” muttered Ross with 
colorless lips, her eyes upon him. 
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The anatomist, under the mellow tints and lithe motions of the 
human body, sees the loathsome details within, which may never 
come to light, but which are there, enduring as life; Rosslyn, with 
the light of Friend Blanchard’s words saw another man slowly 
evolve under her hero; the man as others saw him, 

I. was a noteworthy, handsome man that leaned against the wall, 
dressed with a finical care; mertness and sloth were in every slow 
motion and lounging limb of the butky figure, incertitude of pur- 
pose in the unsteady mouth, obstinate narrow forehead and gen- 
tle blueeyes. She remembered that he was dull to comprehend the 
feelings or prejudices of others, irritably quick to recall his own; 
that it was true there were harsh discords in his voice, and that they 
only were used to his inferiors. 

“ Cruel?” 

Her eyes read steadily the lines about the thin, unsensuous mouth ; 
then they turned to the sky beyond, steadier, more resolute than 
before, holding their secret more firmly. Ross had gone far into her 
married life in that brief moment of insight. She had looked through 
the mystical angle, which, once in life, according to the old super- 
stition, is held before the eyes of every man and woman, and beyond 
which lies the second sight. 

But what shesaw there, whether weakness or crime, she told to 
none, not even the Master whose face she sought in that quick 
glance upward. 

Randolph seeing her in her white drapery, through the red even- 
ing light, made a step forward, and called to her with a passionate 
gesture of welcome. She waited one moment folding her arms across 
her breast. It was as if she ha! looked down into her own heart, 
and had seen its possibilities for temptation and for fall; yet not for 
herself would this heat have kindled her eyes, or the unutterable 
tenderness have throbbed in her full veins. 

“T know him for another man than they know him—a nobler, 
better one,” she said, 

It seemed to her that He who looked into the hearts of Judas and 
Magdalen alike, with clear, loving eyes, came between her, with her 
shameful past, and this man, with his unknown future, and laid His 
hand on each. 

Gathering her shawl about her, Ross went down the path to meet 
her husband with a quiet step and a light in her face which was 
new to Garrick’s eyes. He drew her down on the seat of the little 
summer house, about which the vines were thrusting out their apple- 
green leaves and red buds, and, stooping closer, looked anxiously 
into her face. 

“ What isit, Rosslyn ?” 

“I was thinking of a house against which the winds beat and 
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rains fell, but which fell not, for it was founded upon a rock, and I 
thought of our married life, Garrick.” 

He touched his lips to hers with an uneasy smile, while a 
startled doubt filled his mind for the first time, if all that had 
gone before were not but the prologue, and that only now had . 
the curtain risen and the play begun. 
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Aunt Lavra Pace thrust Randolph into a worn, leather chair 
beside the fire: his father’s chair, he saw with a shiver, that grew 
out of the excitement of his home-coming. The old lady kept her 
hands on his shoulders, her thin little frame shaking with tears and 
hysteric laughs. The rich silk had given place to a plain woolen 
gown, but the diamonds still sparkled in her ears and on the 
wrinkled hands; her eyes had a hard, goaded look, and her face 
was pinched and bitter. 

“We have had hard work here, Garrick,” whimpering. “But no 
matter; tell me about your wife. You left her the week after you 
were married? To come to me? That was kind.” 

“T had another reason for coming,” said honest Garrick. “There 
” blushing 










were too many dangers in the way to bring Rosslyn, 
boyishly as he named her. “Eh! Viny? and Cole? Where are 
you all?” going to the door, as a crowd of black faces appeared in 
the hi ull, shaking hands on one side and the other, with a hearty 
glow in his face, remembering how different was this cordial patri- 
archal relation between himself and the negroes to the servile hired 
labor of the North. ; 

When his supper was brought to him and he sat eating it, Aunt 
Laura, with a woman’s keenness in minutixz, took note of a change 
that had come to him. His features were compacted, his eye as- 
sured; his voice had a clear, decisive ring in it; his step was 
heavier, his sentences smacked of everyday life, not books. “He 
has been among Radicals,” she determined. “No doubt he is 
tainted with infidel notions.” 

When they were alone, she filled up the evening with the family 
history since he had been gone. The Pages and Randolphs had 
suffered innumerable losses in the war; the young men were all on 
the Confederate side. She had the record of each ready for him. 
The instinct of the clansman was strong in Garrick. Listening, 
the little wife he had married in the Jersey farm-house, with her 
* queer surroundings of Abolitionists and laborers, began to fade in 
spite of him into the background. Not less dear, but more unreal, 
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The patois Aunt Laura used, the names, every one of which re- 
called some train of association rooted in his boyhood, her opinions, 
the creed on which they were founded—these were his native lan- 
guage, after all. It was the Nile oarsman coming safely back into 
the warm, narrow rim of his boat, to his droning sing-song, to 
his eternal Alla il Alla, after a plunge into the cold and doubiing 
North air. The new ideas which he had caught from Ross and her 
friends were true, perhaps, but they were raw and unaired to him. 
There was an indescribable sense of content and actuality as he sat 
with his hands on his knees, lending an attentive ear to Aunt Laura’s 
stories as to old, well-known songs, in settling down into the nar- 
row, warmed, familiar limits of thought and belief. 

There was so much in Ross’ antecedents to conceal, that he avoid- 
ed her name as dexterously as he could; and, despite the old lady’s 
kindly feeling toward her, the burning of “sister Lucy’s house on 
the James,” or the escape of “George Page’s negroes,” were natu- 
rally more interesting than a woman whom she had never seen; so 
it came to pass that Rosslyn (who was, just then, sitting sewing by 
her chamber lamp, her few ideas centred into one, blushing and 
smiling to think how Garrick doubtless was describing her to-night 
to her new kinsfolk) was suffered to glide unmentioned into the 
background, a beautiful visionary figure to whom this air was alien. 
But Pages and Randolphs here in this old clan house of the family 
were solid, corporeal, and at home. More than any of them, the 
image of his father. 

Sitting in the chair which always gave to him the sense of heir- 
ship, with the consciousness full upon him that he had come back 
to right some vague wrong to his father’s memory, Garrick looked 
up again and again at the shrewd, benevolent face above the man- 
tel-shelf, feeling it grow more alive with each moment, and come 
with the force of actual presence into his daily life; for the man 
from whose being he had sprung held yet a deeper hold on the real 
sources of his nature than his bride of a week. 

It was late in the evening before he summoned courage to ap- 
proach the subject he had at heart. 

“T must see Hugh to-night,” looking out through the window at 
the scudding night rack across the sky. 

“Hugh?” absently. “O, the man who was so urgent for you to 
return? No matter, dear boy. He is a half-witted, ill-conditioned 
old fellow. He is well cared for. You shall not vex yourself. 
Murdstone has seen him.” 

“Why, Murdstone?” looking up startled. “He seldom will pre- 
scribe for the people.” 

“No. But this Hugh had some whim that his life was important, 
—that he had business with you. Doubtless, a ruse to insure 
attention.” 
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Garrick rose, losing color. ‘He had communications to make to 
me?” 

“That was his story. But there is no haste; Murdstone said he 
might live for years, if well taken care of. He deserves that. He 
has been a useful fellow in his day, though both deaf and dumb, as 
one may say.” 

Garrick stood with his hand on the back of the chair, looking up 
furtively, as she spoke to the pictured face on the wall. 

“This man was a favorite of my father’s, I have heard 

The old lady’s pale eyes shot a quick suspicious glance over her 
spectacles. “His body-servant,” dryly. “Is the want of proper 
assistance much felt in the North, Garrick ?” changing her torie. 

“There is something held back from me about this man,” shuf- 
fling his whole body impatiently. “There is a story of a will, 
whether trumped up by malice or true, I do not know; but I came 
here to sift it to the bottom. If my father’s honor were called in 
question, it is my place to right it. It was unjust and cruel to con- 
ceal it from me.” 

The angry heat rose to her face; her thin eyelids began to flutter. 
“Who threw imputation on Coyle Randolph’s honor? Who has 
done it to you, Garrick? Do you think I would have kept it 
secret to guard your life, boy, if your father’s good name had needed 
defence? Do you think I would?” her weakly lined face growing 
intense and significant. 

“Why was the story hid from me, then ?” 

“Tt was a matter full of pain and disgrace—the quarrel between 
your grandfather and his son. It was Coyle’s wish that it should 
be forgotten. Was that unnatural? There was no proof that the 
will ever had been preserved after the first angry heat in which it 
was drawn.” 

“Tf it had been? ”— 

“You would have been without fortune, Garrick; but no less a 
Randolph,” proudly. 

“ Without fortune? A beggar!” vehemently. “I do not find 
that the Randolph blood weighs heavily in the world’s scales with- 
out money.” 

Aunt Laura drew herself stiffly erect, with a look of grave sur- 
prise, but made no answer. 

“Not only without fortune, but the Randolph property would 
have belonged to James Strebling or his children,” with a bitter 
scowl never seen on his face before. For, with the ingenuity of 
self-torture of a morbid man, he, had secretly pondered the proba- 
bility of Ross’ ever becoming co-heiress with Robert Strebling of 
her father’s money. He had heard the story of the long-ago visit ; 
had learned to understand the tenderness in Strebling’s tone when 
he talked of “ Rosslyn Comly ;” it galled some passions within him 
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to life which no man ever had suspected in the gentle scholar; the 
shame which Strebling had given to his base-born child he could 
forgive; but the tenderness—never ! 

Aunt Laura patted her fingers together, dismayed at the cause- 
less white heat of wrath in his face. “There is no need to vex 
yourself, dear boy,” coughing to gain breath. “There was no will. 
You can assure yourself of that from this negro Hugh. He was 
your grandfather’s man at the time of his death.” 

“Where can I find him?” pushing the chair from him and taking 
up his cap. 

“To-night? He is lodged over the tool-house, as usual. But 
there is ample time. He may live for years, with care. One won- 
ders indeed, sometimes, why such useless lives are preserved— 
poor wretches! You will go to-night? Good-by till morning, 
then, Garrick. My nerves are all unstrung,” and the old lady 
pressed a dry kiss upon his forehead, and went hesitatingly away 
with her little minuet step, and feebly sad face. 

Garrick Randolph did not go out at once. He stood on the 
hearth-rug, his hands clasped behind him, looking up into his fath- 
er’s eyes. The painter had caught their expression aptly; they 
were controlled, concealing; he knew that when he was a boy, scan- 
ning, as a child does, the faces near him. Some thought hid sud- 
denly out of sight in them whenever they turned fairly to another 
face. 

What was it that Coyle Randolph ‘had to conceal? His son, 
staring straight at the daubed canvas, told himself that no life was 
whiter, that it had been even weak through its palpable effeminate 
purity and talk of sentimental! honor. 

He told himself this, and then he went to the sideboard and 
gulped down a glass of brandy, his teeth chattering with a sudden 
faintness and nausea, 

The healthy night air partially restored him to reason. He 
laughed at the fancy that his fate depended on a visit to old Hugh’s 
crib, where he used to go when a boy to have his tops mended, 
He was making himself the hero of a melodrama! He went up the 
ricketty ladder to the loft with something of the comfortable sense 
of mastership returning to him, and pushed open the door after a 
tap on it. The room was familiar and commonplace enough. There 
was the negro’s wood-heap in one corner, and his cot in another; a 
tallow candle and a plate of rice, boiled with flitch, on the table; a 
brown and yellow jug of tea simmering on the brick edge of the 
grate. <A foxy little cur was staring into the fire squatted at the 
old man’s feet, who was rubbing one bare, swollen leg without 
wincing, though the pain brought out clammy drops over his fore 
head. Hugh’s words had been sparing through life. 
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“T’se glad to see you, Mars’ Garrick,” quietly turning his head, 
then rising to drag a chair over the floor. 

“ You’ve been ailing, Uncle?” 

“Yes, suh. Doctor Murdstone, he say dat I chance fur some 
years yet ef I stay in-doors. But I don’t know.” 

“Of course, of course,” heartily. You shall be well nursed, 
Hugh. You wanted to see me for an especial reason?” his voice 
changing in spite of himself. 

“No, suh; no, suh,” stooping over to tie his shoe. “It’s not dat 
p’ticlar.” 

Garrick was used to the shuffling habit of the negroes. “It was 
a mistake, then,” carelessly snapping his fingers at the dog. 

“Dere wur one matter dat I counted on mentioning, dough it 
wurn’t of no account, special. I tought I’d like—’s I wurn’t of no 
use hyar—to hev my free papers fur dis time as ’s lef to me.” 

Randolph drew a long breath, and laughed nervously as if a sud- 
den weight had been lifted from his heart. 

“You have the hobby of your people, eh? What could the name 
of freedom be worth to you, Uncle? You have all you want here. 
Though you shall have it,” hastily. “I did not mean to refuse it 
to you.” 

“No, suh,” patting the dog’s yellow hide slowly. 

Garrick, who liked to give favors and to be thanked for them, 
looked up sharply at the old man’s quiet indifference. 

“ When kin I hev dem papers, sah?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“T’se at liberty den, to go and come whar I please?” his hand 
stopping short while, without raising his head, he waited for the 
answer. ° 

“Do you want to leave the farm ?” coldly. 

“T’se ‘ill leave um. Yes, suh. I’se hes all I want hyar; but I 
hed two boys when I wur a young man, an’ I'd like to see dem uns 
wunst ’fore l’se put by.” 

“ You are going to the Strebling place?” with quick suspicion. 

“One ob dem lads am dere,” slowly. “You needn’t be ’feerd to 
trust me by’m Mars’ Streblin’,” with a meaning laugh. 

Garrick’s face sharpened with some emotion which he strove to 
hide. “I have been over hasty in promising you your freedom, per- 
haps,” he said, hotly. 

Hugh turned on him the grave, quizzical old face framed in its 
white wool of hair and beard. “TI’se not bin hasty in askin’ dat ar 
den. When you was knee-high to me, Mars’ Garrick, ole Mars, he 
bid me remain long ob you till you wur of age. ‘He'll give you 
your free-papers den,’ ole Mars’ said.” 

Randolph laughed incredulously. 
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The old man stiffened his little, wiry body. Ignorant and dull as 
his face might be, it had in it a quiet self-respect which checked 
Randolph’s sneering laugh. He rose and hobbled over the floor to 
an old tin chest, unlocking the padlock and taking out a sealed, 
discolored letter, which he carried over and laid beside the young 
man. “De man what wrote dem words knew what I was wurf,” 
he muttered, as he sat down again, putting his hands on his knees, 
looking in the stove, averting his eyes from Garrick. 

Randolph took up the square letter, sealed with wax and smell- 
ing of onions and tobacco; the first glance had showed him his own 
name on the back in his father’s writing. He turned it over slow- 
ly, not looking at it again after that. 

“T know you are to be trusted—you were my father’s friend—I 
am hardly myself, to-night—” the sentences falling mechanically 
from his dry lips, the pupils of his eyes contracted as he looked into 
the fire. 

He was gaining time. 

The old negro heard at last the wax break, and the rustle of the 
paper as it was opened; but he did not turn; sat rubbing his skin- 
ny hand over the dog that he had taken up on his knee, the far-off, 
back-looking expression in his hazel eyes common to every man, 
black or white, who has led a silent, solitary life. Once, at some 
inarticulate sound in the corner where Garrick sat, he half rose, 
then sat down again, nodding his head, and mumbling to himself. 
Nor did he look up, although half an hour elapsed before the young 
man got up and, coming to the stove, stood before him. The letter 
was not in his hand. There was no agitation in his manner or face, 
but even to the old man’s quick, furtive glance, the whole man bore 
a shrunken, conscious look, like one on whom had fallen some 
moral leprosy. His voice, however, beyond its ordinary tones, was 
loud and arrogant. 

“You did my father a service? He tells me—it is in this let- 
ter—” 

“T tought Mars’ Coyle ud make it plain in dem words,” quietly. 
The old man’s face was a mass of wrinkles, but the hazel eyes 
looked steadily out of them. Garrick’s fell before them. “He giv 
his word to me, and ole Mars’ was an hon’able man, although—” 
He stopped short. The blue eyes in the colorless face before him 
flashed up at him like a tiger’s about to spring, and an almost im- 
perceptible shudder crept over the young man’s whole body; but 
he held himself down, and after a moment resumed, cool and grave, 

“You know what is in this letter, then ? ” 

“T know what dem words hint at, Mars’ Coyle said: ‘My son, 
(which is you, sah), ‘my son,’ says he, ‘will understand. No one 
else.’ ” ; 

There was some dormant hope-chance in Garrick’s mind of a 
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forgery, an impossible idea such as would float in the fogged brain 
of a half-maddened man. 

“ Why did he give that to you?” he said, 

The negro hesitated, shuffling his heels, his stubby black fingers 
working in his white, broad shirt-collar. “He said, twas to make 
shore dat you’d gin me dem free papers, He knowed all I could 
tell, ef yo did not. But I’se’d be slow to think Mars’ Coyle was 
*feerd of Hugh,” shaking his head, “ We once wur lads togedder, 
yo see; campin’ out ‘long de Cumberland, bar huntin’, for months 
by de time. Come he wur growed, ’t wur me dat helped him in 
dem scrapes at collidge ob dicin’ an’ drinkin’ to hold it dark frum 
de ole man. I tink Mars’ Coyle nebber ’feered ob me.” 

“ You have been leisurely in claiming your freedom, considering 
on what ground you ask it.” Randolph took out his handkerchief 
and passed it over his dry, parching face. He wondered if the in- 
sanity which was said to lie latent in every man had come to him? 
His soul and body were on fire with something akin to thirst, and it 
seemed to him as if nothing but the life of this black wretch could 
quench it. 

The old fellow looked up bewildered. “Yo mean I’se bin slow 
*bout dar ar. Jest so. I’se tought on gwine year afer year. Dar’s 
dem cullored folk as it hev took dere freedom and hev bought dere 
sons’, But I’se not got dat much ambition. I’se no great hand fur 
strokes of work. But I’se ’d like to see dem lads—Nathan an’ 
Sap—” a smile coming on his face. 

Randolph was silent, looking down on him with speculation in 
his eyes. 

“ But I’se ’ll not delay no longer, I reckon, suh. I’m bound to 
see dem soon, or nebber till we’re crost dat“wide riber. De horn’s 
blew fur night wid me, Mars’ Garrick.” 

Garrick rubbed his large white hands in one another as he held 
them clasped behind him, “How soon can you travel?” he asked, 
clearing his throat. 

Hugh laughed. “’Pears to me, suh, ’s I could go to-morrow, 
when I tink ob seein’ dem dere lads agin, Dough it’ll not be easy 
leavin’ de ole place.” 

He looked up for an answer, but his master’s eyes were turned 
vacantly on the floor. A negro’s and a child’s instincts are keen: 
this was not the man who had been willing to camp and track with 
him, whose gambling and drunkenness he had smothered over. 

The old man stood up, jerking out the shirt-collar further, “Tse 
perceive yo don’t put confidence in me as Mars’ Coyle did, suh?” 

Randolph laughed—a false, artificial laugh—but made no reply. 
He thought he saw the wily old schemer’s plan clearly: to trade 
this knowledge of the will he and his master had destroyed to 
James Strebling, to gain therewith his son’s freedom. He was not 
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too lazy for that stroke of work. And though the will was gone 
and the testimony only a negro’s, the Streblings would buy this 
story at any price. What did it matter? The property rightfully 
belonged to them. To-morrow, Randolph would give it over—if 
he were an honorable man. The property, and the honor of his 
father. Already he heard young Bob Strebling’s ribald sneer at 
the mention of Coyle Randolph’s name. 

“T will leave home—this place, to-morrow: for Mr. Strebling’s 
plantation. You can go with me. One of your sons has remained 
there, I think.” 

“Tank yo, suh. Yo don know which, suh? knuckling his fore- 
head humbly. 

6“ No.” 

“No, suh. ’T'wouldn’t be likely as yo would. T’se ‘ll be ready, 
Mars’ Garrick.” 

There was an eager servility, new in his manner, since Randolph 
had thought his sons worth mention. 

“ Be ready, then, by noon.” 

Hugh scraped and bowed and smiled, but elicited no response 
from the pale, controlled face before him. “I kin do nothin’ fur 
yo furder, suh?” 

at ad 


Yet he stood a moment, looking at the wrinkled black face grin- 


ning out of its fringe of white wool at him. The passion had faded 
out of his own quiet, melancholy eyes. It seemed to him now sim- 


ply pitiful that a thing so mean should have power to deal him a 
mortal blow; a blow that had wounded the dead in their graves. 

Turning to leave the loft, he glanced back into it; a shed with 
the barest shelter, food and fuel in it that would support life ; and that 
life? Of how much more value was it than the cur’s that lay 
gnawing his bone before the fire? To Randolph’s philosophic eye, 
a negro had always been a necessary part of the world’s machinery 
of labor; fitted to the Southern climate as the draught horse was 
to English mining sections, or the light mustang to the Western 
flats. Providence was wisein such adjustments. But when one of 
these tools, with the passions and appetites of an animal, thrust 
itself up into a man’s path to foul and baik it—what then? The 
wrong done him was, in any case, hard to bear, but the inherent 
difference between the race of the negro and his own made it gall- 
ing beyond endurance. 

There were men who would not scruple to work their field-hands 
to death in a given number of years, as a matter of sheer economy, 
regarding them simply as producing power. One of such men 
would soon dispose of Hugh. He could not go so far as that— 

Though if the negro were dead, Coyle Randolph’s name would 
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still be pure ; and he need not give up his grave yonder, to-morrow. 
There was no evidence but the old man’s word. 

Hugh stood shifting from one ragged foot.to another. “It ama 
long journey fore we reach Mars’ Jeems Streblin’s, sah ?” 

“Yes.” There was a close, penetrating look in Randolph’s face, 
the meaning and motive of which fell outside of the negro’s brain; 
he stood irresolute a moment, then, with a grave nod, turned and 
went cautiously down the narrow stairs into the moonlight below. 
The old man followed, looking down after the athletic, daintily 
clothed figure, and scholarly head, as they disappeared, making a 
motion, once or twice, as if he would have, called him back, But 
he suffered him to go, listening to his steps on the tan-bark path 
below until they r reached the house. Then he went to his wooden 
box, and taking outa woman’s dirty calico needle-book drew from 
it a slip of yellow parchment. 

“He didn’t ask me fur de will, an’ ’pears like I couldn’t vex 
de young fellar no furder,” looking at it with his head to one 
side. “Dough I see he tink me a cussed ole liar; an’ I’se serbed 
him faithful ’bout dis ting dese many years. But lr se “ll keep it fur 
him; I nebber seen him favor his father like to-night; an’ he’s jest 
married, I’se “Il not be hard on de young man,” folding up the paper 
and restoring it to his hiding place, with a dozen nods, 

He covered his fire, blew out the candle, and whistled the dog to 
their joint bed of straw on the floor. But presently he sat up with 
his hand on the sleeping cur, staring restlessly into the smouldering 
embers. le could not sleep for thinking of the two lads he was 
going to see; he could not force himself to understand that they 
were men, and not the scrawny, bright little yellow shavers whose 
tom-boy tricks used to fetch the hot blood tingling to his finger 
ends with delight. He would only find one of them at the Streb- 
lings’; he wondered which? But he could go look for the other 
—being free. 

He got up and began to set aside his miserable little belongings 
in lots to give away in the morning; the table for Viney, the chair 
for Sue, the vandlestick for one, jug to another; such matters would 
count in the cabins. The old fellow went about it chuckling ; he 
never had had a chance to be generous before, though the chuckle 
broke down now and then into the sobbing whimper of old age; 
for with all his morose silence Hugh had the clannish, absorbing 
affections of his race; the twenty negroes, old and young, who had 
been born and grown up about him, seemed ta him, to-night, each 
one part of his own flesh and blood. 

After he had divided and re-divided the rubbish, he examined his 
clothes, which were patched, but clean, pulled out his broad white 
collar with satisfaction. “I’d like to make a ’spectable ’pearance 
’fore de lads,” he muttered, 
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He tied up a small bag of,meal and another of rice, which he 
had been saving for weeks out of hisrations, “’S likely dat’ll hold 
me ’s long ’s I’se widout work,” looking at them reflectively. “Tse 
don’t want de boys to tink dere father’s come to hang round, a no- 
account free nigger. I’se ‘Il not go empty-handed.” He put the 
bags side by side, and his brimless old felt hat beside them on the 
table, at first with a smile. Then he stopped and looked at them. 

“T tink de Randolph ’state owes me dat much,” he said, a sud- 
den change coming into his face. 

Out of his long life of patient and not unskillful labor, he had 
brought—-that ; his ragged clothes, his brimless hat, the rations he 
had stinted out of hie Haily meals. Perhaps Master Garrick would 
give him, when they parted, a five-dollar bill. He squatted 
down again looking in the fire. If he had been born white, with a 
few years’ teaching at the common school, he would have been 
now, most probably, a master mechanic, under his own roof, child- 
ren and gtand-children about him, taking his part in politics, having 
his word in church and town matters,a man of standing and 
name, 

“T’se wurn’t a hard worker, but I’se hed a knack fur nice jobs. 
I’se brought in hunderds a year to Mars Coyle, down in de mill 
dar,” he said. “ An’ [’se brought nuffin but dat yonder out wid 
my gray hairs to take to my boys.” 

A strange look gathered into the face of this tool of Randolph’s, 
whose place in the economies of labor had been so aptly adjusted 
by Providence; an expression such as Coyle Randolph had met 
there once before, when, years after Hugh had been separated from 
his boys’ mother, he had told him to choose another wife. 

“T tank you, Mars,” quietly looking up from his saw. “T’se 
neber bring anoder man child into de world to be a slave.” Coyle 
Randolph wondered dully if it had hurt the man to take wife and 
children from him, but thought it best to ask no further questions ; 
and Hugh had made no complaint. But he kept his word. 

During the night the old man rose two or three times from his 
uneasy sleep to rearrange his bags, and look out impatiently for 
the tardy morning. When, at last, it dawned, he took the will out 
of his box, secreting it in his flannel shirt, and then, from another 
hiding-place, drew out a necklace of small, dark blue beads with a 
gilt fringe, which he held up admiringly in the dim light, polishing 
it with his sleeve, 

“ Nathan and Sap ud be glad to see somefin’ dat de ole woman 
wore,” folding it up. “I kin tell dem lads it was a moughty true 
heart to dem an’ me dese beads kivered,” and then whistled to his 
dog and stirred up his fire for the last time with shaking hands and 
a feeble chuckle. 

Randolph, going into the house the night before, had seated him- 
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self with a cigar to quiet his nerves, turning his back to the face 
looking down on him from the wall. The lamp burned low; he 
trimmed it, and took up a pile of letters which Aunt Laura had left 
for him to read; letters from the cousins and uncles who were, with- 
out exception, fighting on the Confederate side. Garrick read page 
after page, blank of meaning to him, conscious only of a stunning 
pain in his brain, which no cure, he thought, would ever touch. He 
thrust one scrawl] after another in its envelope, dully wondering why 
he, rather than any of these feather-brained boys, should have been 
corfdemned to this test of to-night ; to beggar himself with the same 
word that declared his father a swindler. He, who had kept morals 
and honor so jealously pure. 

At that moment he opened a large blue sheet, covered with his 
uncle John Page’s bold characters. John Page was the head of the 
family. His own name caught his eye. “I did not blame Garrick 
for espousing the Federal cause. Whatever he does is prompted 
by an honorable motive, however mistaken. He will do no dis- 
credit to his family on whatever side he fight. Coyle Randolph’s 
name is safe in his son’s keeping.” 

Garrick laid down the letter, a boyish flush on his face. “ Very 
fair in Uncle John, very fair. But he was always a just, moderate 
man, with a keen appreciation of character.” His eyes rested on 
the words, “His father’s honor would be safe in ‘his keeping.” 
They seemed to him more than a coincidence. Save it? How 
could he save it? Yet nothing stood in his way but this negro’s 
life. 

Mechanically glancing over the page, another sentence startled 
him into consciousness. 

“We need laborers, and at once. Of course, Garrick having ta- 
ken the course which he has done, his people are not available; but 
if any of the planters will forward able-bodied men to the govern- 
ment agent in Rogersville, they will be credited and amply paid for 
their services. The agent will return to Georgia on the 4th. Try 
what you can do for us. Sales may be made permanently, if pre- 
ferred, and, entre nous, that would be the most prudent plan for the 
owners. The men are to work on fortifications and railroads, and 
will not be worth a great deal when the contractors have done with 
thei.” 

Randolph held the letter a moment. Then he let it fall as though 
it stung him, and began to walk unsteadily up and down the room, 
even that motion seemed to irritate and excite him, and stopping 
by the window, he drew the curtains behind him to shut out the 
peering light of the lamp, and remained alone motionless until late 
in the night. Then he came out with his usual composed step, and 
selecting John Page’s letter from among the others, folded it care- 
fully and placed it in his breast pocket. 
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The time of departure was altered the next morning ; instead of 
noon, they set out immediately after breakfast. Mr. Randolph did 
not appear until the carriage, horses and negroes had been waiting 
in a breathless state of impatience and excitement for an hour. 
Every little black urchin on the place had assembled to see old 
Hugh off; the older members of the party held a grave consultation 
about him on the stable door. He had deposited his bags under 
the seat of the carriage ; his gray wool was combed to the extreme 
of stiffness, the clothes brushed again and again. Aunt Laura had 
sent him out a bundle of tobacco and a bank-note, and Hugh, in his 
delight, had forgotten all his morbid notions of the night before, 
He was adorned, too, with a red cravat which Viny had presented 
him, and his black hands were thrust into a pair of kid gloves with 
gaps at every finger. Just before Garrick appeared, too, Cole hur- 
ried out with a pair of half-worn shoes. 

“ Dey’se stouter dan your’n, Hugh; I want toswap. Dey’ll look 
more ’spectable to dem Streblins.” 

So that it was with a certain self-satisfaction under his shaking 
hands and distorted smile that Hugh presented himself to Randolph 
ready for departure, hoping through all his trouble at leaving the 
old place, and plans about “the lads” that his master would ap- 
prove of his finery as presentable. But the young man was un- 
usually brusque; passed through the bowing and grinning crowd 
without notice, buttoning his coat nervously, a cloud in his stern 
blue eyes; and when Hugh, after a final chorus of good-byes and 
wrenches of the hand, scrambled up in front, he carefully averted 
his eyes from him with a look, the old man fancied, of disgust. 
Turning the corner by the mill, where the house was lost to view, 
Hugh nearly dislocated his neck in waving his ragged handker- 
chief to the group at the front door, and then settled himself with 
a choking sob in silence. He did not know if it would need a day 
or a week to bring them to their journey’s end, and to the boys; 
but he asked no questions after a glance at the pale, resolute face 
behind him. 

It was near nightfall of the day following when they drove up 
to the depot in Rogersville. In an outer room of the station there 
were crowded about fifty negroes, all men, some of them laughing 
and joking; a very few hobbled. 

“Dem’s missebul slaves, goin? down to Georgy rice fields,” 
thought Hugh, with the new pride of freedom strong in him, as he 
lumbered along behind Randolph, his sacks under his arm. 

“Wait there, Hugh,’ nodding to the negroes. “I must leave 
you here; I will put you under a gentleman’s care.” 

“ All right, Mars’. Is it—is it far to Mars’ Streblen’s ?” hesi- 
tated Hugh. 

But Garrick passed on without answer. A lie stuck in his throat. 
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The old man sat down humbly apart from the white men grouped 
around, and just as far from the rough negroes. The engine, with 
its fiery-red eyes, was shrieking up and down the platform. His 
master came out presently with a wiry, hook-nosed little man, who 
scanned Hugh keenly as he passed. Then Hugh saw them enter 
the little office, and, going to a desk, exchange papers. 

“It’s my free papers,I reckon. Dat’s all right, I s’pose; Mars’ 
Garrick knows ; dough seme how I'd rather have had dat in my 
own hands.” 

The whole black monster of a train, an object of mortal dread to 
Hugh, moved mountainously up in front of him; and in a moment, 
how, he hardly knew, he found himself hustled with the whole 
black and white crowd on board, and caged in one of the narrow 
dark cars. Looking out of the window, he saw Garrick in the twi- 
light standing talking to the sharp-looking trader, drawing his 
glove off and on nervously as he held his hands behind him. The 
few lamps glimmering dully on the platform made the night, the 
moving train, the wild shriek of the engine, more dreary and deso- 
late to the old man’s frightened eyes. He managed to thrust his 
black face out of the car window, and beckoned desperately to 
Garrick, nodding, with a miserable attempt ata laugh. “ You'll 
say good-by, Mars’ Garrick, shure ?” 

But Garrick held his head studiously averted, though the agent, 
looking in his colorless face, saw that his own words fell on deaf 
ears. 

“The old man is scarcely worth the carriage; he will not bear 
the exposure of two week’s work. However, as you make no 
charge to the Government— I hardly felt myself justified in re- 
fusing. ‘Allaboard,eh? I must bid you good evening, sir,’” 
And touching his hat, he sprang on the moving train. 

Garrick, slowly raising his head, saw the old man’s face as it 
passed him, peering eagerly from the dark car, and heard his weak 
quaver as it called out something about “how far to Mars’ Streb- 
lin’s,” and then died away in the distance. 

Then he adjusted his hat, and passing his hand over his parched 
face, wiped a fleck of foam from his mouth, He had saved the 
honor of the Randolphs; he could go back to Rosslyn, At that 
his eyes turned from the retreating train, and from the stars begin- 
ing to shine in the dark blue overhead, and were glued to the 
ground, where he thrust his boot to and fro among the straw and 
filth of the platform. He had no widl to do otherwise. 

38 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


NATHAN. 


“ We differ in our opinion of women, Markle, as we do in every- 
thing else,” and Captain Knox puffed an impatient breath of cigar 
smoke through the cool evening air as if to rid himself of a mo- 
mentary irritation. : 

“Yes, yes; I do not pretend to comprehend their wire-drawn 
sympathies and affinities, Knox. The woman I love is an enigma 
to me; if there be any subtle relation between her soul and mine I 
don’t know it. But I love her, honestly and above board; I’ll put 
what strength and patience God gave me into the winning of her. 
If I succeed, I'll be a faithful, tender husband. But I can not 
promise more than that. I’d never enter into her morbid, hysterical 
whims. Id cure her of them, eh?” 

“T wish you success,” dryly, knocking the ashes from his cigar. 
Markle strolled up and down before the tent, whistling, a half- 
smile on his mouth, but the annoyed frown lingered on his com- 
panion’s face. He had seen the woman whom he knew that Markle 
meant. They had met her during their Summer’s furlough—a 
daughter of the blind preacher Conrad—there was certainly no 
affinity between her and the outspoken little Lieutenant. Knox 
thought there was no chance of success for him, and it angered him 
that he should have invited a disappointment which promised to be 
deep and irreparable. 

“ However,” he said aloud, shifting his head where he lay on the 
grass, “in case you did not succeed, failure would not sour or em- 
bitter you, as it does men of less mellow temper, George.” 

Markle stopped, looking gravely into the Captain’s face. “I do 
not mean to fail,” he said, quietly. 

Knox moved hastily, making a motion once or twice as if he 
would have spoken; a word of warning now he thought might be of 
incalculable benefit hereafter, but after an uneasy glance at Markle’s 
little black-bearded face, he remained silent, and the subject was 
dropped. 

“There is Burley! Hillo, Lieutenant!” exclaimed Markle, as 
an uncouth figure came lumbering up the hill. Knox smiled again, 
meaningly. Old Joe was popular with all the men, and had de- 
served his promotion; but the Captain shrewdly suspected that 
Markle chose him as companion beside the tent-fire often because he 
had once known these Conradg, and now and then made incidental 
mention of them. 

“Joe has news,” said Knox, raising himself on his elbow. “I 
can hear him muttering to himself even here.” 

The young men were in-front of their tent, which was pitched a 
little in advance of the line of the camp, on the ridge of one of the 
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sharp cleft Alabama hills that run back from the Tennessee River. 
It was the close of a chilly Autumn day; drifts of silvery mist 
floated over the melancholy valley at their feet, while the oblique 
sunlight, touching the wooded mountain sides, kindled here and 
there a flashing answer of scarlet or crimson flame in the green 
foliage. They liked their new camping-ground. The dry surface 
tints of the sky, the plumage of the birds that passed like wavering 
flecks of color through the dark recesses of the woods, the rank pro- 
fusion of poisonous vines that matted the rocky cuts of the hill with 
brilliant blossoms belonged to a climate new to them. The forests 
were full of life silenced and guarded ; though sometimes at nightfall 
the “craik” of the wild turkey escaped from the nearer thicket or 
an antlered head thrust from the distant shadows provoked an inef- 
fectual shot. 

The two or three regiments thrown forward along the line of the 
railroad in Northern Alabama from Iuka to Tuscumbia, for its pro- 
tection, had found their sojourn pleasant enough. The Summer 
months had passed since Joe Burley had recovered from his wound, 
and leaving Rosslyn to await her husband’s return from Kentucky 
had rejoined his regiment, and penetrated with them into this new 
ground. There were rumors afloat in camp to-day of a contem- 
plated move northward; a vague report, also, of a pressure exerted 
on the President to force a proclamation which would enfranchise 
the slaves and enlist them on the Federal side. The news produced 
a peculiar unrest and excitement in this arm of the Government 
force, thrust forward into insecure Rebel ground. 

Contrabands thronged daily into camp, having caught some mys- 
terious whispers of the coming change. 

Burley had been down in the field by the river brink where they 
were huddled together hungry and half-clothed, joking and singing 
hymns about their smouldering fires as if they were quietly safe in 
the “ promised land.” 

“What kin ye do with em?” Joe broke out angrily as he joined 
the young officers. “They’re a gang that wos bein’ druv to the 
Gulf. It’s starvation for them to stay in camp, and death to go 
back to their owners, and ther they are, filthy and half-naked, yha- 
ha-ing and cackling over old jokes. ‘De Lord ’ll seetodem. Dey’s 
bin expectin’ freedom dis long time,’ they say. But not a stroke 
of work in their calculations. You might as well look for forecast 
in a baby or a blind puppy as a nigger. They just throw them- 
selves loose on the Lord.” 

“One would think they might be tired of that,” sneered Knox. 

Burley was turning his cap inside out, with an anxious, signifi- 
cant look at Markle. “One of them men hed a queer message fur 
some one, Ther’s a colored man, says he, in the caboose in the 
town below, that’s bin ther most of the Summer, bein’ caught 
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makin’ his way to the Yankee cainp. ‘He’s nigh about done gone, 
massa,’ says he. ‘A little, bald-headed yaller fellar, weak in his 
breath. When our gang wur ther in the caboose, an’ he knowed 
we wur goin’ to break fur the camp, he says, Ther’s an Ohio regi- 
ment up ther, an’ you ax ef ther’s a Mars’ Markle in it, an’ giv him 
this paper. I wur follerin’ that regiment, says he. ‘Maybe he’ll 
help me to one day of freedom ’fore I’se put away.’ That sounds 
like Nat, Leftenant.” 

“ Where is the paper 

Burley drew out a yellow scrap; the back of an old letter, on 
which were scrawled some numbers. 

“Tt is Nat!” holding it close to his eyes in the dim light. “ Poor 
wretch! This is the information he was to carry to Garfield. Too 
late to be of use. But he earned his freedom by it. In the ca- 
boose, you say, Burley? Knox,” he hesitated, “will you help me 
in this matter?” 

“No. I hardly feel that my commission justifies me in running 
off fugitive slaves,” whifting angrily at the stump of his cigar. 

“As you will,” quietly, turning off into the tent. 

“ A word with you, Leftenant,” said Joe, touching him on the 
shoulder; and the two men walked away together. 

Captain Knox, with a shru.z, went into the tent; but he came out 
again presently to watch them as they went down the hill, passing 
the pickets, toward the road which led to the village. The risk 
they ran was uncertain to him: the people of the town and neigh- 
_ boring plantations had been overawed by the presence of the Fed- 
eral troops, but he doubted whether, galled as they were by the 
rumors of the coming proclamation, they would patiently submit 
to direct interference with their slaves. Once he went in, armed 
himself, and prepared to follow them, and then sat down irreso- 
lutely on a pile of logs outside, drumming with his fingers, watch- 
ing the road which they had taken, until late in the night. The 
songs and halloos of the contrabands down by the river added to 
his irritation. “What can you do with them?” he asked, as not 
only Joe, but the nation, weary of a so far ineffective war, was 
doing at that time, with a sense of over-burdened impatience. 
Knox was a thorough American: with thin lips, restless, doubting 
gray eyes, wiry; fibrous frame: he acknowledged argumentatively 
the wrong done to the slave, and his right to redress; but in fact, 
the very scars of the negro, the hurt done to his brain by this 
slavery, his lazy good-humor, his lustfulness, his blind faith in “de 
Lord,” jarred against Knox’s nature at every point, chafed him 
with an unreasonable disgust and choler, the more that he could 
not shake off the consciousness of debt owed to this unwelcome 
man and brother. With all other Northerners outside of the Rad- 
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ical party, he cast his eyes to Liberia, to colonies in Central Amer- 
ica, as a means of disencumbering the country of them. It was 
the old story. Prospero could not easily rid himself of this black 
Caliban, whose crown of manhood he had stolen from him. 

In spite of his Democratic principles, however, when Captain 
Knox, about twelve o’clock, saw by the starlight three dark figures 
instead of two crossing the field at the foot of the hill, he only no- 
ticed that one halted weakly now and then, and dragged his feet 
heavily and lame, and forgot to ask whose property he was, The 
night was damp and’ chilly; he hurried into the tent, and, making 
up the fire, brewed a jug of hot toddy, and brought out some cold 
meat and bread, lit the lamp, and went out to meet them. Markle 
and Burley had stopped, hesitating. 

“Come in, come in. What are your teeth chattering for, Joe?” 

“The fog is heavy below,” said Markle. “This man is a friend 
of mine, Captain Knox,” as Nathan stood, bowing, humbly rubb.ng 
his hands. “He gave up the chance of escape from slavery once 
to save my life. But you are a free man to-night, Nat!” touching 
him on the shoulder. 

“Yes, suh,” looking down, holding his hand over his mouth. 

“You did not tell me his history, Markle, or I would have gone 
with you,” bustling about the tent, piacing Nat in the warmest seat, 
“Had you any trouble?” 

“None. The caboose was a miserable old shanty, and the guard 
half drunk. He surrendered at the first glimpse of Joe’s uniform. 
You helped us more by brewing this toddy,” sipping it. Markle 
was feverish with excitement in all of his jerking litle body, 
chewed tobacco nervously, clapped his hands together, laughed 
loudly, and was as suddenly silent. “A free man, Nat, a free 
man,” he cried at intervals. Burley sat silent, looking heavily in 
the fire, glancing now and then at the mulatto, with the awed, 
sober look men have when brought suddenly in contact with death 
in the midst of a busy day. Captain Knox, pouring out coffee 
cups full of the steaming drink, kept a grave watch on the bald- 
headed little man in the background, with his hands on his knees, 
and gaudy ear-rings dangling at each side of his sharp, hungry 
face. This was not his hypothetical fat, lazy, sensual nigger. 

He touched him as he handed him a drink. “Cheer up, sir, 
unconsciously using the tone he judged fitted for a white man, 
“You’ve had hard measure, but your chance is come now. You'll 
find the world just what you please to make it.” 

Nathan looked up, the blood darkening his face, but the words 
came slowly to his untrained tongue. Before he spoke, Knox 
turned away and began to draw on his boots and coat. “It is 
time for my round. I'll leave you alone for an hour or two. You 
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had better get that man to sleep,” aside to Markle. “No brain 
could stand the strain that shows itself through his eyes. Is it 
possible that freedom means so much to them?” 

“Freedom and some other trifles,” said Markle, coolly. “It is 
years since he saw wife or child. The strain would tell on your 
brain or mine, Knox, if its only relief lay in the daily life of a 
slave.” 

But Captain Knox was in no mood for argument. It was easier 
to turn his back on Nathan and go to his round, thinking that mat- 
ters would right themselves. e 

“Keep him away from that crew below,” he turned back to say, 
however, nodding to Nathan with a look that had as much respect 
in it as kindness. 

Markle came up to the mulatto; he had put duwn the drink 
untasted. 

“Why, Burley! This fellow don’t understand,” he said, heart- 
ily. “A free man, Nat. Free to-night!” 

“Yes, suh, Yes, gentlemen,” slowly, with a feeble laugh. 
“Seems as if I could’nt re’lize dat ar. It’s bin a long time comin’, 
suh,” growing grave again, looking wistfully about the cheerful 
lighted tent, and out into the night beyond where the flapping 
curtains left an opening into the darkness. 

“Dem was curous words dat gentleman said, as how de world 
was jest as you pleased to make it. I’ve bin thinking of dat ar. 
It’s too late fur me, suh. But I was thinkin’ of Tom,” a flash of 
strength and triumph coming into his face. “ He’ll start different 
from me, suh? Eh?” eagerly. 

“To be sure. Tom’s chance has come now. By the way, have 
you heard from Anny or your boy ?” 

The man’s apathy dropped off, his whole bony figure grew tense 
and eager. “I lef’ de plantation when Major Bob sent me back; 
dat night I lef? and hid in de swamp till Il make my way out to de 
Fairview place. De blue-coats was nigh to de riber,suh, and de 
slaves in all de plantations was makin’ dere way to one camp or 
anoder. Dere was stirrin, whisperin’ all ober de country; a risin’ 
like de Jews dat rose up in de night to seek dere freedom when de 
first-born ob dem dat held dem in bondage lay dead. So I makes 
my way to find my ole woman an’ my chile. I got dere late one 
night. I looked to see dem.” 

“Was she married again?” said Burley, when he stopped 
abruptly. 

The man drew himself up erect. “She wur not my wife, suh. 
But she will not marry any man but me. Dey was gone,” turning 
to Markle. “She had taken de boy and gone in search of me. It 
wur two months since she lef’ de Fairview place. Den I turned 
back and comed home,” 
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“Into the hands of James Strebling ?” said Burley. 

“T couldn’t lose de chance of seein’ her and de boy. Suh, Tom 
wos a baby when he wos tuk from me, an dey tell me now he’s nigh 
as tall as me. Times, I tink its more than I kin bear, livin’ year 
after year an him alive an me forbid to look at him.” 

“She did not come to the Strebling place, then ?” 

“T never heern nor seen naught of her. I hang night an day 
bout de roads. Dere were crowds of contrabands flyin’ here and 
there, but none could tell me a word ob dem. Den de oberseer he 
find me and put me in de calaboose.” 

“What will you do now, Nathan ?” asked Markle. 

“T wus thinkin’ of stayin’ in camp. Ill send out word by all 
these slaves dat’s goin’ to and fro dat I’m here, an besides, she’ll 
make her way at last to de Goverment camp. I'll meet her surer 
here dan if I look de country round for her. Dat seems de soonest 
way to me,” looking up anxiously into Markle’s face. 

“No doubt you are right. When you have found them you 
will push on to the North?” 

“ No, suh,” he hesitated, rubbing his hands over his knees: “ praps 
by dat time we’ll be ‘lowed to strike a blow for ourselbes. Id like 
to hold a gun once in my hand to help my people. Dey’s waited 
long, suh, long. I heerd,” he added, after a pause, “dat my father 
is libin yit. He’s on de place of M’s Garrick Randolph. I can’t 
lib free, an’ him in slavery.” 

Joe Burley turned at Randolph’s name. 

“Your father, eh? an old man?” 

“Yes, suh. Hugh’s his name, He wur a famous man in his day 
for lock-making an’ de like, I’se heerd.” 

“T know his owner,” said Joe, after a pause. “He is a kind, 
generous master, I fancy. I think I kin promise you that he will 
give you the old man’s free papers.” As he spoke, the recollection 
of Randolph’s mention of this very man Hugh returned to him, and 
the conversation which followec, in which Broderip had borne a 
part. Some sudden thought startled Burley, causing him to half 
rise from the bench where he sat, scanning the mulatto’s figure and 
face keenly, not heeding his stammering exclamations of gratitude 
and surprise. He made no comment, however, until an hour after, 
when Nathan, wrapped in a blanket, lay asleep, as he thought, in 
the corner; then he gave vent to his perplexity to Markle. 

“Ther’s a curous likeness in Nathan here to some one, that 
troubled me before in the gap. I’ve found out the man, now.” 

“ Who is it?” asked Markle, moving sleepily. 

“A surgeon in Philadelphia, Broderip by name. It’s not only 
features. Ther’s a pecoolar look in both as if they’d lost something 
that cost them much and never found it agin. Though Nathan,” 
reflectively, “hes the honester face of the two. And the old man’s 
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name is Hugh?” sitting up on his blanket, as link after link of some 
half-guessed riddle opened itself to him. 

For some cause Markle was startled awake by his words. “I 
never saw this Broderip,” he said; “though he was in Dubuque 
before my last furlough. He was an acquaintance of—of Mr. Con- 
rad’s, A friend, in fact.” 

“Something nearer than that, I judge,” said Joe, yawning. 
“There was some sort of a betrothal between him and the preach- 
er’s daughter, so the women’s gossip went last Spring. But the 
little man is full of his whims, and his love blew hot and cool, they 
said. Hows’ever, I heerd that he’d follered them to Dubuque, re- 
solved finally to bring her home some day. It’s likely he’ll suc- 
ceed.” 

Markle made no reply, and asked no further questions, but lay 
staring out of the square gap into the night. When Joe was asleep 
and his snores sounded through the tent like a trumpet, he got up, 
and going out into the thick, damp fog, sat down motionless until 
morning dawned. 

Nathan had caught the words with the exaggerated haste and 
confidence of a blind man groping for the weakest clue, He repeat- 
ed the name, Broderip, again and again to himself. Why should it 
not be? His brother had had education and friends. Why should 
he not be a man of mark. If he had had a chance when he was a 
boy he felt sometimes there was nothing he could not have become. 
But Tom? It would be different with Tom,thank God! He could 
not sleep. Little trifles, remembrances of “old Hugh,” of his bro- 
ther, of Anny and the boy crowded on him. Could it be that they 
ever would all be under one cabin roof again—and free? “De 
Lord Jesus,” he thought, “ had taken their cdse into his mind at de 
last.” Most negroes would have given vent to their joy by tears 
and shouts of glory, but Nat lay quite still on his face, his knuckles 
pressed into his eyes, a clammy sweat breaking over his face. It 
seemed to him he could not humble himself low enough before the 
only Master he was ever, after this, to know, who long ago had 
said that He meant to loose every bond and let the oppressed go 
free; and He did it now. 

















A CAROL OF HARVEST, FOR 1867. 


1 
: SONG of the grass and fields! 
A song of the soil, and the good green grass! 
A song no more of the city streets ; 
A song of the soil of fields. 





? A song with the smell of sun-dried hay, where the nimble pitchers 
handle the pitch-fork ; 
A song tasting of new wheat, and of fresh-husk’d maize. 


2 
® For the lands, and for these passionate days, and for myself, 
Now I awhile return to thee, O soil of Autumn fields, 
Reclining on thy breast, giving myself to thee, 
Answering the pulses of thy sane and equable heart, 
Tuning a verse for thee. 


‘O Earth, that hast no voice, confide to me a voice! 
O harvest of my lands! O boundless Summer growths! 
O lavish, brown, parturient earth! O infinite, teeming womb ! 
O theatre of time, and day, and night ! 
A verse, to seek to see, to narrate thee. 


3 
5 For still upon this stage, 


Is acted God’s calm, annual drama; 

Gorgeous processions, songs of birds, 

Sunrise, that fullest feeds and freshens most the soul, 

The heaving sea, the waves upon the shore, the musical, streng 
waves, 

The woods, the stalwart trees, the slender, tapering trees, 

The flowers, the grass, the lilliput, countless armies of the grass, 

The heat, the showers, the measureless pasturages, 

The scenery of the snows, the winds’ free orchestra, 

The stretching, light-hung roof of clouds, the clear cerulean, and 
the bulging, silvery fringes, 

The high dilating stars, the placid, beckoning stars, 

The shows of all the varied soils, and all the growths and pro- 
ducts, 

The moving flocks and herds, the plains and emerald meadows, 

These for all ages’, races’ witnessing. 


4 
¢Fecund America! To-day, 


Thou art all over set in births and joys! 
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Thou groan’st with riches! thy wealth clothes thee as with a 
swathing garment ! 

Thou laughest loud with ache of great possessions ! 

A myriad-twining life, like interlacing vines, binds all thy vast 
demesne ! 

As some huge ship, freighted to water’s edge, thou ridest into 
port! 

As rain falls from the heaven, and vapors rise from earth, so have 
the precious values fallen upon thee, and risen out of thee! 

Thou envy of the globe! thou miracle! 

Thou, bathed, choked, swimming in plenty ! 

Thou lucky Mistress of the tranquil barns! 

Thou Prairie Dame that sittest in the middle, and lookest out 
upon thy world, and lookest East, and lookest West! 

Dispensatress, that by a word givest a thousand miles—that 
giv’st a million farms, and missest nothing! 

Thou All-Acceptress—thou Hospitable—(thou only art hospitable, 
as God is hospitable.) 


0 


7 When last I sang, sad was my voice; 
Sad were the shows around me, with deafening noises of hatred, 


and smoke of conflict ; 
In the midst of the armies, the Heroes, I stood, 
Or pass’d with slow step through the wounded and dying. 


8 But now I sing not War, 
Nor the measur’d march of soldiers, nor the tents of camps, 
Nor the regiments hastily coming up, deploying in line of battle. 


® No more the dead and wounded ; 
No more the sad, unnatural shows of War. 


# Ask’d room those flush’d immortal ranks? the first forth-stepping 
armies ? 
Ask room, alas, the ghastly ranks—the armies dread that follow’d. 


6 
1 Pass—pass, ye proud brigades! 
So handsome, dress’d in blue—with your tramping, sinewy legs; 
With your shoulders young and strong—with your knapsacks 
and your muskets ; 
(How elate I stood and watch’d you, where, starting off, you 
march’d !) 


® Pass ;—then rattle, drums, again! 
Scream, you steamers on the river, out of whistles loud and shrill, 
your salutes ! 
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For an army heaves in sight—O another gathering army ! 

Swarming, trailing on the rear—O you dread, accruing army! 

O you regiments so piteous, with your mortal diarrhea! with 
your fever ! 

O my land’s maimed darlings! with the plenteous bloody band- 
age and the crutch! 

Lo! your pallid army follow’d! 


7 
% But on these days of brightness, 
On the far-stretching beauteous landscape, the roads and lanes, 
the high-piled farm-wagons, and the fruits and barns, 
Shall the dead intrude ? 


™ Yet the dead mar not—they also fit well in Nature; 
They fit very well in the landscape, under the trees and grass, 
And along the edge of the sky, in the horizon’s far margin. 


%® Nor do I forget you, departed ; 
Nor in Winter or Summer, my lost ones; 
But most, in the open air, as now, when my soul is rapt and at 
peace—like pleasing phantoms, 
Your dear memories, rising, glide silently by me. 


8 
16 T saw the return of the Heroes; 
(Yet the heroes never surpass’d, shall never return ; 
Them, that day, I saw not.) 


17T saw the great corps, 
I saw them approaching, defiling by, with divisions, 
Each, at its head, in the midst of his staff, the General. 


#% T saw the processions of armies, 
Streaming northward, their work done, they paused awhile in 
clusters of mighty camps. 


19 No holiday soldiers !—youthful, yet veterans ; 
Worn, swart, handsome, strong, of the stock of homestead and 
workshop, 
Harden’d of many a long campaign and sweaty march, 
Inured on many a hard-fought, bloody field. 


9 
* A pause—the armies wait ; 
A million flush’d, embattled conquerors wait ; 
The world, too, waits—then, soft as breaking night, and sure as 
dawn, 
They melt—they disappear. 
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1 Exult, indeed, O lands! victorious lands! 
Not there your victory, on those red, shuddering fields ; 
But here and hence your victory. , 


* Melt, melt away, ye armies! disperse, ye blue-clad soldiers! 
Resolve ye back again—give up, for good, your deadly arms; 
Other the arms, the fields henceforth for you, or South or North, 

or East or West, 
With saner wars—sweet wars—life-giving wars. 


10 
% Loud, O my throat, and clear, O soul! 
The season of thanks, and the voice of the carol of full-yielding ; 
The chant of joy and power for boundless fertility. 


* All till’d and untill’d fields expand before me ; 
I see the true arenas of my race and land—or first, or last, 
Man’s innocent and strong arenas. 


1 see the Heroes at other toils; 
I see, well-wielded in their hands, the better weapons. 


11 
%T see where America, Mother of All, 
Well-pleased, with full-spanning eye, gazes forth, dwells long, 
And counts the varied gathering of the products. 


“ Busy the far, the sunlit panorama; 
The western fields appear, with endless, prodigal surface ; 
(The steam-ploughs and horse-ploughs did their work well, and 
the rotary spader did its work well.) 


*% Lo! prairie, orchard, and the yellow grain of the North, 
Cotton and rice of the South, and Louisianian cane; 
Open, unseeded fallows, rich fields of clover and timothy, 
Kine and horses feeding, and droves of sheep and swine, 
And many a stately river flowing, and many a jocund brook, 
And healthy uplands with their herby-perfumed breezes, 
And the good green grass—that delicate miracle, the ever-recurring 

grass. 
12 

* Toil on, Heroes! harvest the products! 
Not alone on those warlike fields, the Mother of All, 
With dilated form and lambent eyes, wavch’d you. 


® Toil on, Heroes! toil well! Handle the weapons well! 
The Mother of All—yet here, as ever, she watches you. 
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13 
8 Well-pleased, America, thou beholdest, 

Over the fields of the West, those crawling monsters, 

The human-divine inventions, the labor-saving implements: 

Beholdest, moving in every direction, imbued as with life, the 
revolving hay-rakes, 

The steam-power reaping-machines, and the horse-power machines, 

The engines, thrashers of grain, and cleaners of grain, well sepa- 
rating the straw, , 

The power-hoes for corn-fields—the nimble work of the patent 
pitch-fork ; 

Beholdest the newer saw-mill, the cotton-gin, and the rice-cleanser. 


® Beneath thy look, O Maternal, 
With these, and else, and with their own strong hands, the Heroes 
harvest. 


* All gather, and all harvest; 
(Yet but for thee, O Powerful! not a scythe might swing, as 
now, in security ; 
Not a maize-stalk dangle, as now, its silken tassels in peace.) 


14 
“Under Thee only they harvest—even but a wisp of hay, under 

thy great face, only ; 

Harvest the wheat of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin—every barbed 
spear, under thee ; 

Harvest the maize of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee—each ear 
in its light-green sheath, 

Gather the hay to its myriad mows, in the odorous, tranquil barns, 

Oats to their bins—the white potato, the buckwheat of Michigan, 
to theirs ; 

Gather the cotton in Mississippi or Alabama—dig and hoard the 
golden, the sweet potato of Georgia ahd the Carolinas, 

Clip the wool of California or Pennsylvania, 

Cut the flax in the Middle States, or hemp, or tobacco in the 
Borders, 

Pick the pea and the bean, or pull apples from the trees, or 
bunches of grapes from the vines, 

Or aught that ripens in all These States, or North or South, 

Under the beaming sun, and under Thee. 

Warr Wurman. 
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PUBLIC man, who, for a round half century, in the chief 

city of his country, has been busy at his post, does not sud- 
denly disappear from it, at the bidding of the stern “ Terminator,” 
without exciting public emotion. When, in addition, this public 
man is one of strong and striking personalities, an original charac- 
ter, a “humorist,” in the old English sense of that word, such a 
figure cannot drop from the panorama of society unnoticed, like 
those of us whom a life without individuality has thrown in a heap 
into the broad, sober, single-toned background, Dr. Anthon’s fig- 
ure on the canvas of New York life, and hence of American life, 
was so big and burly, so emphatic, it stood out so high in color, so 
marked in lineament, so accentuated in expression, that he merits 
and already gets many a memorial tribute from all quarters. 

Three generations of school-boys, now grown up to be men, re- 
member Dr, Anthon with a vividness which only an individuality 
like his inspires. Thousands of pupils, scattered across the hemi- 
sphere in every State—scattered, rather, across both hemispheres— 
read the news of their old master’s death with a sudden rush of 
kindly schoolboy recollection. His life, it is true, had just reached 
the allotted three-score years and ten, and was not immaturely extin- 
guished since it had been filled each year till near the end, with a full 
twelve-months’ duties. Yet, in the cause of education, there is so 
much work and so few fit workers, that one so exalted in usefulness as 
Dr. Anthon does not pass unregretted away, even at a ripe old age. 
Thackeray, in one of his later novels, has an admirable picture of 
three gentlemen of advanced years getting together and talking over 
school-days. The old tricks appeared quite as funny, the hair- 
breadth ’scapes as exciting, the tasks as tremendous, and, above 
all, Dr. Swishtail himself as portly, as satirical, as searching as ever. 
They could hear the creak of his boots, the jingle of his keys, the 
horrid swish of his cane in the air, and feel the weapon on their 
backs as keenly, as audibly, as fifty years before. No man lives so 
long and vividly in personal memory, one might say, as a famous 
schoolmaster; of none do so many anecdotes survive long after his 
bones are dust. His pupils tell them to their grandchildren, till 
the latter are grown to be put to school, and to have a more famous, 
or finer, or more formidable Dr. Swishtail of their own. 

Dr. Anthon was a typical schoolmaster of that better sort which 
makes teaching the most honorable and useful of professions. He 
was much else, too, an excellent classical scholar, an estimable gen- 
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tleman, a public-spirited citizen. But what he is for history is a 
great schoolmaster, as Arnold of Rugby was, Dr. Anthon, never- 
theless, was rather a Busby than an Arnold; a Busby in his quaint- 
nesses and eccentricities, as well as in his devotion to classical stu- 
dies, and perhaps we may add, in his theories of temporal rewards 
and punishments and the mode of administering them. 

In our utilitarian age, eager to crown the cunning handicrafts- 
men who keep us in reapers and mowing-machines, mere’ scholar- 
ship is apt to have its claims to recognition and reward somewhat 
neglected. The cause of classical literature has indeed been plead- 
ed by John Stuart Mill—certainly among the most “ practical” of 
men—with irresistible force and elegance. But the adherents of 
“ progress” mostly regard classics as “ old-fogy,” and “see no use” 
in the laborious years which youth spend upon them. Dr. Anthon’s 
career was a living proof of the falsity of this theory, and an inces- 
sant labor to educate the boys of America out of and beyond that 
theory. And many thousands of his pupils rise up to acknowledge 
the great influence of his educational system, and of his personal 
character on their own culture. 

Charles Anthon was the son of a phy sician, Dr. @ C. Anthon, 
a German by birth, and for many years in the service of the British 
Government in various professional capacities—notably as Surgeon 
General of the garrison at Detroit from the commencement of the 
French war until about 1788, when he resigned his commission and 
removed to the City of New York. In his German origin, one can 
trace possibly the future scholar’s taste and capability for thorough, 
close, and unremitting study upon the details of classical literature 
and customs—a lifelong study, which, by its devotedness and en- 
thusiasm, is worthy to be mentioned with those of the great German 
scholars known to history. 

Charles, the fourth of six sons, was born in the City of New York 
in the year 1797. Having received the best primary education of 
the schools of that day, in 1811, at the age of 15, he was matricu- 
lated at Columbia College, whence, after the usual course, he 
graduated with distinguished honor in 1815. 

Immediately on leaving college he entered the law-office of his 
brother, Mr. John Anthon, and in 1819 was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York. While a student of 
law Anthon found time to prosecute the study of the classics—al- 
ready his favorite study—especially of Greek. The reputation 
which he acquired in this way led to his appointment, in the fol- 
lowing year (1820), as adjunct professor of ancient languages in 
Columbia College. It was a change of profession by no means 
distasteful to the young classicist. Fifteen years, namely, till 1835, 
he held this position; then, upon the resignation of Prof. Moore, 
he was advanced to the station filled for so many years by that 
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gentleman. Already, in 1830, Prof. Anthon had been appointed 
Rector of the Grammar School attached to the College, the next 
year receiving from his Alma Mater the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Soon after his appointment to the adjunct professorship, he un- 
dertook the preparation of a new edition of Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary, of which there was great need, and whose unusual 
merits were promptly recognized by its immediate republication in 
England. The success of this test venture was such that Professor 
Anthon assiduously devoted himself thenceforth to the preparation 
of a series of text-books designed to improve the character of classi- 
cal scholarship in American youth. In 1830, appeared the larger 
edition of Horace, with various readings and a copious commentary : 
from this larger work, Dr. Anthon prepared, in 1833, a smaller 
edition for the use of schools and colleges, which is still a favorite 
in the schools both of England and America. 

In 1835, in connection with the well-known publishers, the Messrs. 
Harper, Prof. Anthon projected his famous classical series, designed 
to comprise text books for academies and schools, as well as those 
used in colleges and universities. Dr, Anthon also published many 
other works—in Grammar, Greek and Roman Antiquities, Diction- 
aries, Mythology, and Ancient Literature. The list of all these 
works exhibits the enormous industry of this man. They are as 
follows:. Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, Latin-English and English- 
Latin Dictionary, Ancient Geography, Manual of Greek Literature, 
Manual of Greek Antiquities, Manual of Roman Antiquities, Latin 
Lessons, Latin Prose Composition, Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, Zumpt’s 
Latin Grammar (abridged), Latin Versification, Latin Prosody, 
Cesar, Virgil’s Aineid, Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics, Sallust, Hor- 
ace, Cicero’s Orations, Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, Cicero de Sen- 
ectute, Amicitix, etc., Cicero de Officiis, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, 
Juvenal and Persius, Livy, Ovid, Terence, First Greek Lessons, 
Greek Prose Composition, Greek Grammar, New Greek Grammar, 
Greek Prosody, Jacob’s Greek Reader, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Xeao- 
phon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, Homer’s Iliad. Thirty-six volumes 
are here, upon more than one of which a classical scholar might 
be content to rest his reputation. Most of the editions of authors 
were not merely the received, uncriticised text, prefaced with a por- 
trait and followed by notes borrowed without credit and without 
art in selection, as is too apt to be the case with such text books. 
They are the products of a stupendous total of philological re- 
search, critical acumen, and unflagging industry. His “notes” 
are not simply superficial glosses upon disputed passages, but 
review the history, mythology, geography, philology which were 
properly involved in the book. They contain valuable disquisitions 
upon variorum readings, and explanations at once lucid and inter- 
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esting of manners and customs, all set forth with strict historic 
and chronologic accuracy. Accordingly Anthon’s books became 
better known, and were more widely and more gratefully used, 
than any other text books on the same subjects in the country. 
They are reprinted in England, being the only American classical 
schoolbooks, I believe, which have received that distinction. 

Against Dr. Anthon’s editions, it has been charged that, by their 
exuberant notes, the student was too much assisted in his labor, and 
thrown too little upon his own resources ; that these books aimed 
to macadamize a royal road to learning Greek and Latin. - Bat no 
pupil of Dr. Anthon, at ieast, ever so regarded them; and the fact 
that he never allowed the copious notes to be substituted for origi- 
nal investigation on the student’s part, but demanded the latter in 
addition, shows his own. theory with regard to their proper use. 
In the preface to his “Satires of Juvenal and Persius,” Dr. 
Anthon humorously refers to the opposition which his system had 
encountered. Ile says: “With regard to Persius, I have con- 
tented myself with merely giving the Latin text, unaccompanied 
by a single word of comment. This part of the volume,-I am very 
sure, will meet with the undivided approbation of those critical 
friends of mine, who have uniformly condemned my commentaries 
as exuberant, if not useless.” 

Dr. Anthon was an enthusiastic advocate of classical education. 
Nothing more quickly roused his wrath and scorn than the 
eagerness so common among New Yorkers to go “ dowae town” for 
a counting-room life: what he thought of the Wall street man we 
will not tell here. As to mathematics, he laughed at them. But 
it was as Rector of the Grammar School that the Doctor’s skill in 
teaching was especially manifest. 

He divided the school into four Latin and four English classes, 
teaching the first Latin himself, end exercising minute . super- 
vision over the other classes. Nothing that could be devised to 
stimulate the ambition and increase the ardor of the boys was left 
untried—rewards, promotions, class distinctions, holidays, punish- 
ments, all were resorted to, with the result of getting a marvellous 
quantity of work out of the scholars. 
> was one of Dr, Anthon’s favorite ideas. It 
consisted in having a table and chair placed in the middle of the 
room, and upon the table a fresh, unmarked copy of the author, 
whether Greek or Latin, whom the class was then reading. The 
scholars were summoned to this table in turn, to translate and be 
examined upon portions of the day’s lesson, The advantage of this 
mechanism was to deprive the boy under examination of all as- 
sistance from his neighbors, and to cut off the resort to interlinear 
translations, marginal notes, and various other devices for- getting 
unfair credit in use among students. He used to say that the 

39 


“Facing the table,’ 
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school was a microcosm, and he wished to put a boy out into the 
middle of the room, without aid and with all his neighbors watch- 
ing him to catch him in a slip, because in the great world he would 
get no better treatment. The same method of recitation was prac- 
tised in Anthon’s college classes, the advanced students being, as a 
rule, quite as willing to take advantage of unfair aid as the school- 
boys. At the regular examinations, at the end of each collegiate 
term, other similar cautions were resorted to. The play or poem, 
for example, to be read, was divided into equal parts, the number 
of the first line of each part was written on a slip of paper, which 
was then folded, and all the slips were thoroughly mixed in a heap 
on the table. Each student, as his name was called, rose, selected 
one of these slips presented it to the professor, and took his seat at 
the table. The professor then read from the slip the line at which 
he was ta commence, and the examination began. It would seem 
that there was no room for cheating here; and yet it was done! 
In this way: Student A goes up to the table, and, favored by the 
huge sleeves of his gown, takes ¢éwo slips instead of one, secretes one 
about his person and hands the other to the professor, who forth- 
with examines him upon it. But, returned to his seat, he gives the 
other slip to his friend B, who, reading the indication of the line, 
straightway proceeds to read up upon that passage, and, when his 
name is called, hands the professor this slip, instead of the one which 
he himself takes from the table, reserving this latter slip, upon 
which he shguld have been examined, for his friend C. It is only just, 
however, to say that these practices were rarely indulged in, the 
majority of the examinations being undoubtedly fair and above 
board. 

In this connection I may mention that, happening to be looking 
up a line of Juvenal the other day, a scrap of paper fell from the 
book. I reproduce it verbatim: 

If you are not well posted, the paper at the corner of the table toward Cros- 
by, and partly open, Sat. x. 1. 32, I think—but take it. It is within the first one 
hundred lines. Am not sure about the first figure, Yours, ——. 

Of course I chose the paper indicated, niade a brilliant recitation 
and received a correspondingly favorable number in the professor’s 
report. We laughed a good deal over it afterward, I remember— 
as much, no doubt, as the inveterate laugher to whom the passage 
referred would have done— 

“ Perpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat 
Democritus. - 

Alas! I cannot laugh when I think of it now. A few years later, 
when the war broke out, the poor fellow who helped me, quietly 
abandoned his profession, locked up his books, put on his shoulder- 
straps, marched with his regiment, and met his death like a man. 

As.a professor in his chair, lecturing to his class, I think no one 
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of the College Faculty was so much liked as Anthon. The students 
felt, when they left his room, that they had learned something defi- 
nite, and had caught the spirit of the times in which the author uv- 
der discussion lived. This was due not only to Dr. Anthon’s great 
erudition and complete mastery of his subject, but also to one spe- 
cial, rare faculty which he eminently possessed, and which is, per- 
haps, the key to his great success as a teacher. This faculty was 
the one of happily connecting and uniting in the passage under 
consideration a series of artfully grouped facts drawn from all sources 
—history, geography, mythology, ethnology—so that they remained 
fixed in the memory of his pupils. 

He was the genius loci of the Grammar School, the pervading 
spirit. ‘The pupils knew instinctively when he set his foot upon the 
threshold of the building, and to see him open the door of a class- 
room, and stand in the doorway, glaring around the room, to 
detect something ont of the way, and shaking his bunch of keys 
in his pocket, was something terrible. Every boy stopped 
studying at once, and “ behaved himself” with all his might. Yet 
with all this terrorism—for it was nothing less~—Anthon rarely left 
a elass-room without having first started a laugh. True, the laugh 
was generally at some one’s expense, and was not always kind; 
but as a stimulus to exertion, the ridicule unsparingly heaped upon 
the victim was most effectual. The most heart-breaking part of it 
was the hopelessness of the Doctor’s ever forgetting the circum- 
stance, or failing to remind the delinquent of it on his next visit to 
that room. For this purpose he had all sorts of Greek and Latin 
nicknames, as well as epithets in the vernacular, to bestow 
upon various offenders, remembering every One without fail for 
months afterward, The present writer, being once detected in a 
yawn, was forthwith made to “ face the table,” obliged “to recite” 
at least twice as many lines as were commonly given to one scholar, 
and was invariably referred to for months afterward as “ our ex- 
hausted friend.” If he caught a boy in the sulks, he was immediately 
styled “ our cheerful friend,” and so with a hundred other epithets. 

Anthon’s own nickname among the students was “ Bull”; and 
being of course, perfectly well aware of the epithet, as schoolmasters 
usually are, he would sometimes allude to it, speaking of it as 
properly bestowed. He would often shake his head, and give out 
a sort of taurine bellow or roar, which may have procured him his 
familiar title. The students used to have a tradition that he was a 
good boxer; which did not lower him, of course, in their estima- 
tion. The Doctor, himself, used to aver that a man once threatened 
to thrash him, and he was so afraid he would do it that he took 
lessons in “the manly art.” 

Few who were at the Grammar School will forget the jingling 
of keys which was the usual precursor of the Doctor’s appearance, 
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He wore saek coats, and kept these keys as a sort of announcement 
of his presence. He usualiy had some startling personal remark to 
make, as he entered the various rooms. For instance, he would 
stand in the doorway, and, shading his eyes with his hand, look at 
the boy at the foot of the class. “ What are you doing at the 
foot?” he would say. The explanation would be given. Who 
is next? What’s that boy at? Well! Perry! Do you ever 
[turning to the teacher] get anything out ‘of Perry, Mr. * 
Dr. Anthon, as I have said, always took some means of letting the 
boys know when he was in the building, or about entering a room, 
so that he thereby avoided seeing many things that would have 
caused considerable trouble to see and to reform. 

It was always a hard strain to recite a lesson to him, and yet an 
hour in his room passed quite rapidly. He would often give us 
some old English ballad or one of Mother Goose’s melodies to 
translate into Latin, ¢.7., 

Four and twenty tailors went to kill a snail, 
And when they got there none of them dared to touch his tail. 

As the lesson progressed, the Doctor would keep up an interesting 
running commentary on the text, and, if in good humor, would tell 
some story out of his exhaustless fund. 

There was a head and foot to each class in the Grammar School, 
and there was not only a general system of marks, but a shifting of 
places each day according to the ability of each scholar to answer 
the day’s questions. Dr. Anthon used to resort to many devices to 
keep up the interest and attention of the boys in his school. One 
of these was to turn the class up-side-down—putting the foot at the 
head, and the head at the foot. Then would follow an exciting 
struggle upward, as the best scholars fought their way more or less 
rapidly through the others to the top again, under a fire of questions, 
This gravitation of merit to its proper place, in spite of obstacles, 
the Doctor seemed to keenly enjoy. 

Another practice was, to station the pupils around the room at a 
distance from books and benches, and give them familiar English 
proverbs and lines of poetry to put into Latin and Greek, For skill 
in this exercise, the highest rewards were given. Every old scholar, 
too, will remember how, when the head boy could not answer a 
question and nobody else knew it but the boy at the foot, the Doctor 
would say, “‘Come up head,” and accompany the same with a ma- 
jestic wave of the hand, designed to make the boy think he had 
done something wonderful. Ifthe boy who had just got the head 
was a good student, the Doctor would give him a number of easy 
questions, to help his “count ;” as we took our places at the end of 
the recitation according to the number of questions we had an- 
swered; and those answered at the head counted more than the 
rest, 
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When Dr. Anthon thought a boy was disposed to be unruly, he 
would take the first opportunity to come down on him severely. 

A friend sends me the following personal reminiscence: “ When 
I first went there, he thought from what my brother told him, that 
I had been accustomed to do as I pleased at former schools; so 
when one day the teacher accused me of stamping on the stairs, the 
Doctor promptly ordered me to get my hat and books and leave 
the school. This was a terrible blow for me, but as I was not ques- 
tioned on the subject, I held my peace and sorrowfully prepared to 
depart. While I was getting my books ready, the Doctor ques- 
tioned me about the stamping, which I stoutly denied having done. 
He asked me why I did not own up, and I could only answer that 
I could not own up to a fault I had not committed. But, just at 
the door, I was called back, requestioned, and finally told that I 
might go back to the recitation room. Shortly afterward, Dr. An- 
thon came into the room, and announced to the class that he had 
concluded to let me come back, but that on the ‘very next trouble 
which occurred’ in the class, he would ‘tumble me, neck and heels 
out of the school.’ This last was one of the Doctor’s favorite ex- 
pressions. We boys could not see the exact justice of the Doctor’s 
reasoning, but it had the effect of keeping us quiet tor a while, at 
least.” 

Dr. Anthon’s handwriting was one of extraordinary neatness and 
elegance. The manuscript of his numerous books is carefully kept 
by the Harper Brothers, as the finest specimen of author’s chirogra- 
phy that ever came to them. He was exceedingly particular with 
regard to the neatness of the copy-books of his pupils. His views 
in this respect were almost personal eccentricities ; and the canings 
dispensed ior luckless blots were worthy of the older regime of 
schoolmasters. Many a lad, however, thinks with gratitude on the 
habits of neatness so acquired. The writing-teacher at the Gram- 
mar School for many years was, indeed, “a poor stick;” but An- 
then, beside his other labors, used to look over the copy-books 
himself, and give the marks for them. Hapless the wight whose 
book was the worst looking. He would be the chief bu.t of the 
Doctor’s sarcasm for an hour at least—perhaps for a day or two. 

He was not averse, sometimes, to giving holidays; and, if a boy 
was very ingenious in hunting up a saint’s day, and would make a 
good argument in favor of its observance by abstaining from ordi- 
nary duties, he would give a holiday. The reward for being a 
monitor was dismissal two hours earlier than the rest at the end of 
the week for which the monitor was appointed. A great body of 
monitors was appointed each week, and these—-a ludicrous group of 
all ages and sizes—were assembled in the Doctor’s room at the end 
of the week, and the teachers were then brought up to tes.ify for or 


against the monitor’s own delinquencies, “ Pick ’em out!” “ pick 
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*em out!” the Doctor would thunder; and, fixing his eyes on some 
boy, would ask his class teacher if he had not done something to 
lose the monitor’s reward. Those who passed the crucial test got 
the coveted two hours’ holiday. 

As Rector of the Grammar School, Dr. Anthon, as we have inti- 
mated, was too much feared to be much liked, save by the members 
of the First Latin, whom he taught personally, and who were thus 
brought into daily relation with him. With delinquents, the Doc- 
tor was inflexible; he clung to his own ideas as to the nature of 
boys, and the best method of discipline. The punishments in his 
school were various—stinging satire, going down to the foot of the 
class, being detained after school hours, and, finally, the rattan. 
Whenever the necessity for resorting to this last supreme argument 
became manifest, Dr. Anthon always strove to make it as terrible 
as possible. 

The culprits would be informed long beforehand that at a certain 
hour they were to be caned, and were thus insured the pleasures of 
anticipation. Sometimes the anticipation was found to be punish- 
ment enough. I have known him, for example, to keep a boy in a 
state of suspense almost amounting to torture, by having him up 
in his room where he was engaged in teaching his own class, hold- 
ing him there for an hour or more in expectancy, and turning from 
his class every now and then to frown on the poor wretch, shake 
his finger ominously at him, or point significantly to the well-known 
drawer in which the canes were kept. He used often, too, to ask 
the higher class what punishment he should inflict for such terrible 
crimes as that of the delinquent, whose offences he would describe 
in all their enormity. Then, when the fatal moment had arrived, 
he would take out his keys, affect to mistake, and open the wrong 
drawer, then go into a minute trial of the hurting powers of the 
various implements of torture, at last selecting, with an air of sat- 
isfaction and with a great deal of ceremony the cane which he 
thought would hurt the most, and then—perhaps dismiss the trem- 
bling culprit with a reprimand. 

It was not usual, however, for boys to escape so happily, as the 
following anecdote, communicated to me by a friend, will show: 

There happened to be in one of the lower classes of the Grammar 
School two boys who, residing in New Jersey, were obliged to come 
into town daily by the railway. One morning there was quite a 
serious accident on the line, detaining the cars an hour and a half, 
so that the two lads reached school at half-past ten, and rushed up 
stairs just in time to be intercepted by the portly figure of the 
Doctor coming down stairs. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Doctor; “the two Smiths—an hour and a 
half late—” 
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The boys at once began to give him a breathless and animated 
account of the cause of their detention. 

“Oh, sir! Such an accident, sir! The locomotive ran off the 
track, sir! Seven men killed, and lots more hurt, sir! Had to 
wait for another engine, sir!” 

“Ha! hum! Railway accident, was there? Engine ran off the 
track, did it? Well, you will both of you come to my room at two 
o’clock.” 

And caned they were, in spite of their reclamations; so that it 
was said for some time afterward, among the boys, that “the two 
Smiths escaped with their lives only to be flogged by Dr. An- 
thon !” 

Anthon was determined to be “ master in his own school.” He 
was not only above all extraneous influences, but his thorough inde- 
pendence made him utterly regardless of the social position or influ- 
ence of the parents of his pupils, and he dealt out even-handed jus- 
tice to all. A boy who was habitually deficient in his duties, and 
consequently often detained after regular hours, at length hit upon 
what he conceived to be an ingenious plan for avoiding this punish- 
ment, by having his mother send the carriage for him, confident 
that the impression produced by the presence of tlre family equip- 
age would be sufficient to procure his immediate release. The boy 
was “kept in,” as he knew he would be, and the carriage came; 
but the Doctor refused to let him go. 

“But my mother has sent for me, sir,” pleaded the boy. The 
Doctor was inexorable. 

“ But the carriage has come for me, sir; and it will be kept wait- 
ing, sir!” 

“Has it, indeed?” said the Doctor. “Delighted to have it— 
nothing could be better—very glad to have a handsome equipage 
standing in front of our door—gives an air of respectability to the 
school! Let the carriage wait, by all means.” 

But Dr. Anthon was no mere pedagogue, delighting to play the 
tyrant. He did make his punishments dreaded by the victims; 
laughed at their tears; cut jokes at their wry faces; disregarded 
their prayers; suffered no flinching; punished severely (though 
never long or cruelly); but he never prayed with the boys before 
caning them, nor assured them that it hurt him much more than it 
did them. 

On the other hand, nene was so quick as Anthon to perceive and 
encourage in every way brightness or precocity of intellect, when 
displayed in any of his pupils. He would, in this way, freely give 
his time to direct and encourage a boy to individual research, guid- 
ing and stimulating his endeavors with unvarying kindness. 

Dr. Anthon’s fondness for fun is proverbial. Himself one of the 
wittiest of men, he never failed to appreciate the same quality in 
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any of his pupils, and would readily overlook the indecorum of a 
joke against himself, provided it was a good one. A friend obliges 
me by allowing me to transfer to these pages a story which a 
distinguished author, at one time a pupil of Dr. Anthon’s, 
once related to him, and which illustrates his habit of setting 
boys to think for themselves, as well as his ready appreciation of 
sharpness of wit: 

‘When ordinary recitation had not filled up the allotted time, 
Anthon would permit the boys to put questions in turn to those 
above them in the class, beginning with the head boy, and allow- 
ing ‘going up’ on the answer, even when it was given by the boy 
who had put the question. The questions were to be on some mat- 
ter connected with the day’s recitation, but much latitude was al- 
lowed, and sometimes the system worked unfairly—as when, after 
a long struggle for the highest place, a proposed question and an- 
swer might bring an inventive genius ‘up head,’ from a much low- 
er place. In one instance, when Lycurgus the Spartan had been 
mentioned in the recitation which preceded this questioning, young 
H—, who, at the last moment, found himself pretty well down in 
the class, got the chance, and propounded the question, Where 
is the mistake in saying: ‘ Lycurgus, being on his death-bed, fixed 
his eyes on his friends, and said—’ Dr. Anthon at first pooh-poohed 
the question, saying there could be no mistake in it; but when the 
proposer stoutly insisted that there was, he allowed it to be put, 
greatly to the disgust of those above. Every one in the class was 
‘floored’ by the novel question, and at length the maker of it 
was called upon to give the answer, for which teacher and class- 
mates waited with fixed attention. The answer was this: ‘ Lycur- 
gus had then but one eye!’ Anthon shook all over with mer- 
riment at this queer response, and the more and more when the 
boys whose places had been forfeited protested vehemently against 
the admissibility of such a question. Nevertheless, ater he had 
subjected young H— to a thorough examination on the circum- 
stances of Lycurgus’s loss of his eye, the Doctor allowed him to 
go up to the head. This piece of ingenuity amused Anthon so 
much, that he afterward put the same question himself to later 
classes, telling the circumstances under which it had been first intro- 
duced.” 

Anthon was not himself averse to putting catch-questions—as, for 
example, “ Who was Minerva’s mother,”—and frequently pro- 
pounded them to the different classes, enjoying hugely the interest 
and excitement which they always occasioned. His own quickness 
at repartee was well known. It was difficult to take him una- 
wares; he was always ready with an answer. An old pupil and 
life-long friend tells a story illustrative of this trait. 

Dr. Anthon was once at tea with the late Professor Nordheimer 
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(the celebrated Hebraist), and several ladies were present. Nord- 
heimer was modest and sensitive to a fault, and spoke English hor- 
ribly, although he wrote it very well. It happened that, among the 
eatables upon the table were some krullers. 

“Prof. Nordheimer,” said one of the ladies, pointing to the krul- 
lers, “ what is the name for these in Hebrew?” 

Nordheimer hesitated, essayed to speak, and finally stammered 
out, blushing up te his ears, 

“T tont know any Hebrew vort for dem.” 

Infinitely surprised, the lady next turned to Dr. Anthon. 

“Professor, what is the Greek name for them?” 

With great readiness, and without changing a muscle, the Doc- 
tor uttered, ore rotundo, a majestic word, culled from Aristophanes, 
or Athenzeus, and was rewarded with a profusion of thanks, When 
they were alone, he asked Nordheimer why he had not said that 
they were so-and-so—giving some Hebrew appellative. 

“ Because,” said Nordheimer, “dey vas quite different tings, made 
in dis vay—” and the worthy professor straightway poured out a 
flood of Rabbinic lore upon the subject. 

“You are too late, my friend,” replied Anthon, laughing with 
great glee. “Those ladies will be asked, ‘ Does Prof. Anthon know 
Greek ?’ and they will say, ‘Oh! perfectly! He knows the name 
of everything.’ ‘Does Prof. Nordheimer know Hebrew?’ ‘Oh! 
dear no !—he could not even tell us the word for krullers!’” And 
Nordheimer looked the picture of despair. 

Of the private life of Dr. Anthon it is not now our purpose to 
speak. He had but few familiar friends, and rarely appeared in 
general socicty or places of public resort. Indeed, his busy life, 
teaching six hours a day in school and college, and preparing with 
such minuteness of research his six-and-thirty published volumes, 
would have sufficiently occupied his time, even had not his retiring 
disposition and thorough dislike of display or popular notoriety im- 
pelled him to prefer the quiet of his own home. His library 
was very large and carefully selected, including much German as 
well as English and classic literature ; for the Doctor was a thorough 
German scholar, and the first, perhaps, to make American students 
acquainted with the results of German philology. 

Dr. Anthon was never married. But he was devotedly attached 
to his sisters, who lived with him, and whose affectionate care 
ensured his material comfort, and pervaded his home with that 
nameless grace without which even the scholar’s abode is desolate. 

Dr. Anthon’s personal appearance harmonized singularly with his 
character. In person he was very large, strongly built, and of a 
most imposing presence. His head was a very fine one, the forehead 
high, massive, and well-proportioned, His eyes were black and 
deeply set, and extremely sharp and piercing when their owner so 
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willed, but always disposed to twinkle on the least provocation, be- 
coming then the drollest eyes imaginable. The college was some- 
times favored with visitors—officials, distinguished guests and 
others—who would come into Anthon’s room to hear the recitations. 
On such occasions the Professor always supplied his visitors with a 
copy of the author which the class was reading, with great polite- 
ness, and he was very careful to show them the exact place. When 
they had gone out he would gravely observe to the class— 

“Ha—hum! I think—I won’t be sure—but I think that I handed 
Mr. the book upside down. Did any of you observe that 
he turned it?” And then the extent to which his eyes would 
twinkle was marvellous. 

The lower part of his face was square, massive, somewhat heavy, 
but extremely firm. The mouth was good, though the fulness of 
the lower lip gave it a pursed-up expression. His voice was clear 
and sonorous, so that in the Summer time, when the windows were 
open, you could hear him all over the college; but it was somewhat 
inclined to be harsh. Yet it was under admirable control, and it 
was a treat to hear him read Greek, with his nicety of inflection, 
precise enunciation, and delicate attention to the subtleties of quan- 
tity and of rhythm. He was always exceedingly neat in personal 
appearance, dressing with care and nicety, and impressing one with 


coming perfectly and deliberately prepared for the day’s duties. 

The cause of education and of genuine culture has assuredly lost 
in Anthon a most useful, successful and devoted advocate. Tens 
of thousands of his pupils owe to-day to him all they have of 
scholarship, and much of their worldly success. 


Rosert D. NEsMIra. 
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—— A New York lawyer recently told an acquaintance with whom he was 
talking about the law of marriage, that he had obtained three divorces in one 
year for the same woman. A startling statement this, and one which might 
well be seized upon as an effective weapon by the advocates of greater strin- 
gency in the laws relating to divorce. But is there not a reasonable question 
whether marriage or divorce made much if any difference in the personal re- 
lations and conduct of this woman? Is it not safe to assume that she sought 
by divorce only release from legal responsibility of some kind, and liberty to 
make another business venture? The sentimental, not to say the moral side 
of marriage, must have been rubbed very bare by a woman who will have and 
discharge three husbands within twelve months. Such an occurrence as this 
one in question could not take place in any other civilized country. The fact 
that it is possible here would be regarded by publicists in Europe as vnmis- 
takable evidence of a great indifference to the obligations of the marriage re- 
lation, and of a very low tone of public morals. But we know that among 
no women in the world is there more respect for the marriage relation or 
greater faithfulness to all its obligations than among women born and bred 
in this country. It is possible, to say the least, that the very facility of di- 
vorce here is one reason why, among people who would be disposed to live 
within bounds in any country there is so little disposition to break through 
or throw down those of marriage. Let any reader of Toe GALAXY run over 
the list of his or her acquaintances and see how very rare divorce is for any 
cause among such people here, although divorce is to be had so easily. We 
leave out of consideration in this respect emigrants and the children of emi- 
grants, because they, the latter no less than the former, are not examples of 
what the traditionary training and the moral atmosphere of this country pro- 
duces; and we leave out, also, those classes or sorts of people who in all 
countries are outside of decent society or hovering upon its borders, the “ loose 
fish” which, in larger or smaller shoals, infest every large community. The 
effect of freedom in this respect is as incomprehensible to most Europeans as 
it is in any other. They cannot, for instance, imagine how, in a country 
where there is no religion recognized and supported by the State, there can 
be any religion at all. The working of the voluntary system is to them an 
incomprehensible mystery, Tell one of them before he has visited “the 
States” that churches are built here as rapidly as the needs of the population 
demand, and that they are well sustained by voluntary contribution and well 
attended, and he will listen with incredulity. Bring him here and let him 
see the voluntary system in operation, and he will look at it in amazement. 
M. Auguste Cartier has discussed the question of marriage in the United 
States, where he travelled leisurely and observed carefully. As a literary 
work his performance has little value, and that little has been diminished by 
its translation into wretched English. But certain of Mr. Cartier’s views of 
our society are worth considering, although they may not receive our assent 
or even our respect. Upon one point he is undoubtedly right. He main- 
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tains that the much-talked-of independence of the Yankee girl is due, not to 
the influence of democracy, as De Tocqueville and others have maintained, 
but to her English, or if we must so call it, her Anglo-Saxon blood, to her 
Protestantism in religion, and to the habits of thought and of intercourse 
which have come down to her from her English forefathers. How any un- 
biassed observer could have formed any other opinion it is difficult to see. 
But M. de Tocqueville was not perfectly unbiassec. His vision was per- 
verted by his constant search for the effects of democracy, as that of almost 
every British traveller is by his constant search for “something American.” 
Yankee girls are not bolder or more independent than those of other nations 
in the same condition of life; and as to married women, M. Cartier is again 
correct in saying that their condition here and their conduct do not differ 
materially from those of wives in the mother country. Whether he is correct 
in saying that at the parties here compo-ed entirely of unmarried girls and 
youths, “ one mostly hears a small talk that aims less at wit than at mere 
scund—a tilt of desultory remarks without apparent signification, but whose 
aim is always marriage,” we shall leave our fair readers to decide; and that 
in his assertion that besides these reunions it is as in England “ at watering 
places and in travelling that the young American girl seeks a husband,” he 
is guilty of anything less than gross slander with malice prepense, we would 
not, for the sake of our next year’s comfort, profess to believe. However, M. 
Cartier’s views are remarkable for their strong French tinge; and a French- 
man will congratulate a mamma, the engagement of whose daughter is an- 
nounced, upon “ her great success in having accomplished the marriage of the 
amiable M’lle A.” with as much sincerity and simplicity as he would put into 
his praises of a diplomat for having attained his end in a difficult negotiation. 
For your French mamma not only means business, but owns her occupation 
without the slightest shame or hesitation. And yet among these people mar- 
riage is regarded as a sacrainent. The inconsistency between the sacramental 
view of marriage taken in France, and the purely business way in which it 
is managed is very glaring to our Anglo-Saxon common-sense perceptions, 
To people who make all this ado about going through the forms of things en 
regle, and among whom a mother of notorious worldliness and perhaps of cor- 
rupt life is very much concerned about the “ first communion” of a girl 
whom she brings up to be as worldly as herself, our indifference to everything 
but the.essentials of married life and of religious matters generally must, of 
course, seem very strange—as strange as their formal precision and actual 
looseness seem to us. That there are between fifteen and twenty grounds 
with us for absolute divorce may well seem monstrous to a Frenchman who 
hardly admits that there can be even one; but the question to be de- 
cided is, which is better for individuals and for society—to grant divorces for 
many causes and allow a woman who wishes it three divorces and three hus- 
bands in a year, or to have the same woman live with three men in the same 
time, while she is all the while legally and sacramentally bound to one of 
them? We do not mean to decide this question; we shall not say that the 
French method is not the better of the two; we shall-only say that we are 
not unwilling that the condition of society in this respect among people of 
our own stock in this country—say in Boston or in Philadelphia—shall be 
rigidly compared with that of France; and those who choose to make the com- 
parison may thereby, if they think proper, decide the question. In France, 
among thirty-six millions of inhabitants, there are but about nineteen hun- 
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dred separations annually ; in the United States, among thirty millions, there 
are about three thousand; and this is pointed out by French publicists as an 
indication of looseness in regard to marriage which amounts almost to the 
recognition of polygamy. But it is first to be observed that these three 
thousand divorces include those of the numerous emigrants for whose morals 
we are not at all responsible; and in the next place comes up the more im- 
portant consideration that, according to the best testimony, separation is not 
even thought of, and hardly desired in France, in numberless instances in 
which, in this country, divorce would be insisted upon and obtained. In 
France, the legal continuance of the marriage bond is doubtless far more en- 
during; but its control over the conduct seems to be inversely as its indisso- 
lubility. In which country is there greater moral health? There are, without 
doubt, in France, and in other countries where divorce is almost impossible and 
separation difficult, circles in which morals are as good, women as devoted, 
and families as well regulated as they are in this country, in which marriage 
is not a sacrament and divorce is easy. But the question to be decided is 
whether there is in any other country such a diffusion of these virtues and 
advantages as there is among the people of this country who are to our man- 
ner born. Upon the decision which we, each for himself, make of this ques- 
tion must we rest our judgment of the merits of the matrimonial laws and 
usages of the two countries. 


It cannot be called strange because it is so common, this sensitiveness 
to the words “you're no gentleman,” but it certainly is remarkable. Men 
who seem insensible to all other shame and reproach wince under this. Men 
who, according to any recognized standard of gentlemanhood, are scoundrels 
and blackguards, and who live their low, coarse, scampish lives with open 
hardihood, resent to blows, and sometimes even to death, being told by fel- 
lows as low, as coarse, and as scampish as themselves that they are no gen- 
tlemen. It may be doubted whether Sir Philip Sidney or the Chevalier Bay- 
ard, fighting men although they were, would‘have been quite so thin-skinned. 
We hear that at the Ballard House in Richmond one Moses Levy mortally 
wounded Berry, or Beriah Amos; the proximate cause of the wounding being 
a blow given by Amos to the father of Levy; the ultimate cause being an 
expression of opinion on the part of the elder Levy that Amos was no gen- 
tleman. Now Beriah Amos is “a gambler and a rowdy;” Moses Levy is 
“a desperate character;’’ but as to Levy the patriarch, we are not told what 
manner of man he is. We are not left in ignorance, however, as to his 
standard of gentlemanhood; for it appears that the occasion of the expres- 
sion of his judgment as to the qualifications of Amos in that regard was the 
refusal of that thin-skinned person to pay fifty cents due upon a game of bil- 
liards, as to the time and place of which history is silent. But there is no 
doubt resting upon the point that Levy, the father of Moses, thinks a man 
who does not pay fifty cents alleged to be due from him is no gentleman. 
These men are of the chosen people. Their names betray them. They are 
Hebrews of the Hebrews. But was there ever a more un-Israelitish pro- 
ceeding? Where do our respected Hebrew fellow-citizens find any precedent 
for such behavior or such sensitiveness? Would the prophet Amos have 
struck Jew or Gentile who told him he was no gentleman? Would Moses 
the law-giver have told the prophet Amos, if they had been contemporaries, 
that he was no gentleman because he did not pay up a shekel that he owed? 
and would any other of the tribe of Levi, except this Moses Levy, have made 
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such a muss about such a matter? The Hebrews, that race which has pro- 
duced law-givers, and prophets, and poets, and which in D’Israeli’s noble 
phrase “has seen and outlived the Pharaohs,” seem to have veen quite igno- 
rant of the phrase no gentleman, or avything corresponding to it. In fact, 
the gentleman is an ideal and somewhat artificial creature, who has come into 
existence in modern days, and who is the product of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
High French and German authorities admit this—that the pattern gentleman 
is of English blood. The Emperor Nicholas of Russia owned that it was one 
of his highest aspirations to bear himself like a simple English gentleman ; 
and doubtless he would have been quite as deeply stung if he had heard that 
such a man for instance as the Earl of Derby pronounced him no gentleman, 
as if he had heard that he had lost a great battle. The truth is that now-a- 
days the gentleman in the abstract means the ideal social man, in breeding, 
position, culture, and character, to which position all men in this country, 
and most men in the more prosperous and free countries of Europe, aspire. 
Among the Eastern pations there is no such ideal ; and were there the ideal, 
there would be no such aspiration. Among us the word gentleman, as used 
in common speech, has been voided of any fixed significance. It is used by 
all people, whatever their character, their breeding, or their condition im life; 
and its significance depends entirely upon the lips from which it comes. It 
means in general merely that the person who uses it regards the person to 
whom he applies it as his social equal, and, we were about to add, an honest 
man. But the case which was our starting point reminds us that rogues, 
blacklegs and blackguards, Jew and Gentile, use the word gentleman as freely 
and resent the word ungentlemanly quite as sharply, to say the least, as men 
of honor and avcent life, and thus help day by day to make the one worthless 


as a compliment and the other stingless as an insult, except between men 
who stand upon the same social plane and acknowledge the same social 
canons. 


A very remarkable advertisement has lately appeared in the London 
newspapers, one which proposes to make a great change in the order of Na- 
ture, if not in the decrees of Providence, and which has as yet attracted, as 
far as we have observed, little or no notice. It is a proposal for an effort to- 
ward the making of a painless world. A gentleman who has recently recov- 
ered from a painful illnéss, announces through the chairman of the London 
Hospital, that he will give, on the first of July, 1868, a reward of two thou- 
sand pounds sterling to the person who shall have discovered before that 
time any means, effectual, harmless, cheap, and easy of application, by which 
in all or nearly all cases pain can be both permanently and completely extir- 
guished, as it can now be extinguished for a short time by chloroform. The 
offer is made in sober earnest and in good faith; for the chairman of the Lon- 
don hospital guarantees the offer, and will appoint the judges. The discovery 
seems impossible; but, as the proposer says, twenty years ago it would have 
seemed impossible that means could be found by which the surgical opera- 
tions could be performed without pain to the sufferer; and he puts his pro- 
position into the most tempting form by announcing that should no discovery 
conforming to his terms be made, one thousand pounds will still be at the 
disposal of the judges as rewards for any kindred discoveries of minor import- 
ance, but yet of great service in the relief of pain. Truly a noble thanks-of- 
fering, this, from one who has passed safely through sore trial. How it 
dwarfs church-window building, and silver communion-service giving, and 
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all the formal ecclesiastical thanksgivings! It has in it the true spirit of 
christianity. For whether, if we can imagine Christ suffering from grievous 
sickness, and on his recovery doing that to which his heart prompted him, 
would he have built the tomb of a prophet, or have offered a hundred burnt 
sacrifices for the sins of his neighbors, or would he have sought to save them 
the suffering through which he had passed? But, although the diminution 
of pain is one of the chief objects of desire to the philanthropist, it may at 
least be questioned whether the effort to do away with pain as a resuit of 
disease may not be pushed to a really harmful extreme. For pain is a warn- 
ing and a guide—a warning to the sufferer, a guide to the physician. The 
presence of pain is, in most cases, the first if not the only symptom of dis- 
ease, that is of the lesion or derangement of some organ, the sound condition 
of which is necessary to health if not to life; and the mode in which pain 
varies in mode or intensity or shifts from place to place, indicates to the med- 
ical attendant the progress of the malady. The notion is too prevalent that 
if pain is assuaged or removed, disease is in so far cured; whereas the con- 
trary is often the case, especially in diseases of a congestive character. There 
is, therefore, a great and essential difference between the use of anesthetic 
agents during the performance of surgical operations, where the pain is pro- 
duced by the surgeon himself, and the cause of which is well understood and 
indeed actually seen, and which is of comparatively brief duration, and that 
pain which is the sign of a process hidden from the eye, and only to be in- 
ferred by the physician. And, even in surgical operations, it is by no means 
certain that with the very great advantage, both to patient and operator, of 
the use of chloroform or of nitrous oxide gas, there is not a certain degree of 
disadvantage to both from the loss of consciousness on the part of the former. 
Pain is not only an affliction, but in itself a serious detriment, because of its 
tax upon the nervous energy, which it may exhaust, thus depriving the suf- 
ferer of the power of rallying against disease; but still there is, we believe, 
no doubt that in the case of a patient whose nervous energy is fully equal to 
all the demands made upon him by a surgical operation, and who has suffi- 
cient self-control to give himself up passively to the knife, the use of anes- 
thetics may be advantageously dispensed with. But pain is, nevertheless, 
the greatest of physical evils, so much so that we apply the word metaphori- 
cally to express the suffering of man’s moral nature; and to alleviate it is 
the chief aim both of the physician and the philanthropist. Whether the 
continued pain produced by disease can be controlled, whether the patient 
can ever be made unconscious of it except by drugs which produce entire un- 
consciousness to all sensation, and which are therefore very deleterious, may 
well be doubted. But the problem is one to the solution of which medical 
men, physiologists, and chemists could not do better than unite all their skill, 
sagacity, and scientific resources; and the restored sufferer whose offered re- 
ward is the occasion of these remarks has given the best and wisest form to 
the expression of his gratitude. Should he succeed, he will confer a benefit 
upon the whole human race, and that is better than going on a pilgrimage. 


THE secret of success in this day seems to be notoriety. If aman can 
only get himself talked about, no matter how, he is quite sure to make money, 
and now making money is success. Notoriety excites curiosity—curiosity of 
the lowest kind—and curiosity brings custom to the shop. A well-known 
tobacconist has recently done a very handsome stroke of business by putting 
hundred dollar bank-notes into papers of a certain kind ef chewing tobacco. 
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He obtained a great sale of his tobacco, but attained his end less because of 
the hope of each buyer that he would be the lucky fellow who would get the 
hundred dollars, than because of the notoriety into which this shrewd fetch 
brought the tobacco. For it will be seen ina moment that the putting of 
hundred dollar bank-notes into ten-cent papers of tobacco is a business pro- 
cess that must very soon come to an end; but the notoriety which such an 
extraordinary proceeding would create lasts long and spreads wide, and would 
richly repay the investment of two or three thousand dellars in this manner to 
a person who could afford to wait a while for his return. And the nebulous 
person has been assured by more than one popular lecturer, eminent other- 
wise than for his success in the lecture-room, that according to their observa- 
tion, the motive of audiences in attending lectures is, chiefly, not the desire 
of instruction or even of amusement, but curiosity to see a certain man whom 
they have heard talked about. This is to say, in other words, that a lectur- 
er’s success is in direct proportion to his notoriety. And if the two men 
Were open to propositions from lecture committees, who would doubt a mo- 
ment as to which would receive more invitations the country over, have the 
larger audiences, and make the more money, William Cullen Bryant or James 
Gordon Bennett? This effect of notoriety has recently received curious and 
striking illustration in England. Most of our readers have probably heard of 
a man named Broadhead, the active manager of a Trades Union in Sheffield, 
who, under assurance of indemnity, confessed to having caused some men to be 
murdered, many to be maimed, many more to be beaten, and others to have 
their houses burned, because they chose to disregard the will of the Union, 
and work for whom and for what wages they pleased. The cold-blooded, 
pitiless devilishness of this creature, beside whom most murderers seem hu- 
man, revealed as it was by himself upon a preliminary investigation before a 
Royal Commission, provoked a general outery of execration and loathing all 
over England. It would seem that all men would shun him, and avoid all 
intercourse with him, and especially such dealings as would give him counte- 
nance and support. But the contrary proves to be the case. It seems that 
he is not only an artisan but a publican, and is the landlord of the Royal 
George Hotel, Sheffield, and that his confessions of murder, maiming, and 
house-burning, have brought so much custom to his house that he is making 
money rapidly by his infamous notoriety. Whereat some virtuous persons 
are shocked, and write to the papers asking “ whether it is not in the power 
of the licensing magistrates of Sheffield to suspend at once this murderer’s li- 
cense as a publican and so close his hotel?” They are needlessly agitated. 
They seem to think that the public is inclined to encourage a high style of 
murder, whereas it is only indulging one of the lowest of human propensities, 
personal curiosity. Let them not be troubled because Broadhead, the cold- 
blooded maimer and murderer does well in virtue of his notoriety. Florence 
Nightingale, had she opened a tap just after the Crimean war, would have 
done almost as well. : 
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THE SHIP GOLDEN STATE 


HAS ARRIVED FKOM JAPAN WITH 
22,000 HALF CHESTS 


OF THE FINEST 


JAPAN TEAS 


TO THE 
Great American Tea Company, 
NOS. 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 


These Teas by the ship Golden State: were pur- 
chased direct from the Japanese factor, and in 
consequence of the magnitude of the transaction, 
were transferred at about half the usual com- 
missions. This is the largest cargo ever im- 
ores from By Pani by about seven thousand 

ee. this operation the GREAT 
OME IOAN TEA ‘OMPANY put these Teas 
into the hands of the consumers with but one 
on f small profit—an achievement in commer- 

enterprise seldom if ever before attained. 
These Texs are ackyowledged, both here and in 
Japan, as being the finest full cargo ever ex- 
ported from that aountry. 





THE SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON 


HAS ARRIVED FROM FOOCHOW WITH 


12,000 HAEF CHESTS 


OOLONG TEAS. 


The cargo of the ship George Shotion is the 
second in size that has ever come to this port 
from Foochow (which is the finest Black Tea 
district in China). These are the finest first- 
picking contract Teas—rich, fresh and full-fia- 
vored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time 
te come. These Teas were contracted for before 
the picking. Contract Teas are always far supe- 
rior to any others. A large proportion of con- 
tract Teas of first pickings gu to the European 
markets. That is one of the principal reasons 
why the English people consume three pounds of 
Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number 
of population in the United States. Heretofore,’ 
the United States have been compelled, to 4 
considerable extent, to put up with lower grades 
of Teas and iater pickings. This unfortunate 
result for the consumers of this country has 
been brought about heretofore in consequence 
of the many and great profits of the “ middle-- 
men” in the Tea trade. This has been in a 

at measure remedied by the establishment of 

HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese 
factors, thus saving them many intermediate 
— 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by 
THE GREAT AMERICA TEA COMPANY 
for their own trade is acknowledged by the mer- 
cantile community as the largest transactions 
ever made in this country. They were deemed 
of so much importance, that the fact was tele- 
ye hed to all the principal commercial papers 

country by their correspondents here, and 





thus appeared as important news item 
throughout the United States at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this 
markét is thus noticed bythe oldest and most 
respectable commercial paper in this city—the 
New York Shipping and Commercial List—which 
says: “The trade have aguin been startled 
the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas to TH 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY—the 
ship Golden Stale, from Japan, with 22,000 half 
chests; and the ship George Shotton, from Foo- 
pmeei} with 12, 4 b pan ft >And in prong § 

it‘pays: ‘SThe r t la o one 0! 

TEE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COM eC ANY 
have taken the Trade by eurprie, a —~ are 
rather a novelty in this market. taking u 
of two cargoes within a week, comprising 12,33 
pckages Black, and 22,849 packages Japan, for 
immediate consumption, at a cost of about a 
million and a half of dollars, indicates the ex- 
tensive nature of the Company’s business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas, the Company are constantly receiv- 
ing large invoices of the finest quality of Green 
Teas from the Moyune © -'ricts of China, which 
are unrivalled for fineness ant delicacy of flavor. 
* This is the season of the year when we receive 
new -Teas, and, consequently, our customers 
wiil not fail to notice a marked improvement in 
freshness from this time forward. 

Through our system of supplying Clabes 
throughout the country, consumers ir all parts 
of the United States can receive their Teas at 
the sante price( with the small additional expense 
of transportation) as though they bought them 
at our warehouses in this city. Tne funds to 
pay for the ~~ ordered can be sent in dratts 
= New York, by Post Office money orders, or 

by Express, as may suit the convenience of the 
Club. Orif the amount exceeds thirty dollars, 
we will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to 
“collect on delivery.”” Hereafter we will send 


a complimentary package to the party gettin 
up the Club. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We gend no com- 
plimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


The Company have selected tHe follo 
kinds from their stock, which they’recomm 
to meet the wants of the Clubs. ey are sold 
at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 
For manner of getting up Clubs, etc., see former 
number of this magazine. 
“ All goods sold are warranted to give satisfac- 
on. 


‘PRICE LIST 
YOUNG HYSON (orem 80c., 90c., §1, 


$1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 900., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb 
MIXED, 70c., 800., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, $l, $1 10, best qi 25 per Ib. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80¢ "> 900-, best $1 per 


lb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), best $1 ies. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black: bs. 
$), $1 10, best $1 20 ee Ib. 

GUNPOWDER ( 1 25, best $1 50. 

N. B.—All villages ‘om towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and “Es ffees about one 





third, by sending directly to the 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
or’ NOS. 31 AND SS VESEY STREET, Z 
POST-OFFIOE BOX, NO. 5,643 NEW YORK OITY. : 


_ —_ 
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HANDSOME AND CHEAP. 


Globe Edition of Dickens’s Works, the cheapest legible 
edition ever Published. Large clear type, fine paper, illustrated by Darley and Gilbert. To 
be completed in 13 voluraes, 8 of which are now ready. Price per volume, in cloth, $1 50. 


Riverside Edition of Dicken.’s Works. The very best li- 
brary edition ever published, containing all the English and American illustrations, by Phiz, 
Cruikshank, Darley, Gilbert, and others. To be completed in 26 vols., crown 8vo., 6 of which 
are now ready. Price per volume, in cloth, $2 50. 


Household Edition of Dickens’s Works. An elegant li- 
brary edition, now compete in 5 vols. Price, per volume, in cloth, $1 25; the set complete in 
crape cloth, price 366 25. 

Illustrated Library Edition of Cooper’s Works. Hlusrated 


5) 


by Darley, handsomely printed on fine paper. Complete in 32 vols., crown 8vo. Price in 
cloth, per volume, #3. In complete set of 32 vols., uniform cloth, $96. 


People’s Edition of Cooper’s Works. Complete in 32 vols. 


Price per volume, $1 75. 


Household Edition of Cooper’s Works. The cheapest edi- 
tion published. Complete in 32 vols., elegantly bound in crape cloth. Price per volume 
$1 25, or the complete set, 32 volumes, $40 


Sent by mail on receipt of prices annexed. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome street, New York. 
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ARCHIE LOVELL, 


By MRS. EDWARDS, 


Author of “Steven Lawrence,” ete. 


Price One Do.tar. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


W. C. & F. P. Cuurcu, 


No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 
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‘Sweeties? On, no!” cried KatuHarine.—P. §29. 








